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LBITBRATURR. | 


From the Columbian Magazine. 


OH, WEAR FOR ME NO SABLE HUE. 


BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 
Oh! wear for me no sable hue, 
No garb of blazoned grief—when I 
Shall bid this gladsome earth adieu, 
And fling my spirit’s garment by! 














Nor mark the spot with urn or stone, 
Where worthless dust. unconscious, lies ; 
Within your loving hearts alone, 
The monument I ask, should rise! 


And shed for me no bitter tear, 
Nor breathe my name in mournful tone ; 
Your smiles ‘twas mine to waken here, 
And I would think them still my own! 


Nor link my image with regret— 
A pleasant memory I would be; 
To consecrate and brighten yet 
The scenes that once were dear to me! 


Ah1 why should tears bedew the sod 
Where some beloved one’s ashes rest? 
The soul rejoiceth near its God; 
And can ye mourn that spirit blest ? 


Then weep not for the loved one fled 

To realms more pure—a home more fair; 
And call not the departed dead ' 

She lives—she loves—she waits you there. 


—@———_ 


DREAM REVELATIONS. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


An article published in this Journal last summer, treating dreams on what 
we thought philosophical grounds, has brought to our hands a number of 
communications, detailing instances of what may be called dream revela- 
tions, most of them narrated by the individuals to whom they occurred. It 
is of course inconsistent with our ordinary ideas of nature, that any one can 
acquire a knowledge, while asleep, of events that are eowede to take 
place ; and it is desirable that our ideas of natural procedure should notin 
any degree be confouuded by a propeusity to vulgar marvels. At the same 
time, no one van be quite sure that such things are out of the range of ua- 
ture; and even Dr. Abercrombie has thought it not improper to introduce 
several of them into his ‘Intellectual Philosophy,’ apparently in the hope 
that they may yet be explained on some principle connected with recognised 
laws. For this reason, but chiefly because we think they will harmlessly 
entertain our readers, we make a selection from the communications in ques- 
ton. 

The first is from a lady, resident in a remote and insulated region of 
Britain, whose sprightly talents have already been repeatedly evidenced in 
these pages. 

‘Though happily, both by constitution and education, more free from all 
superstitious rn ll than most people, I have often been led to make re- 
marks on the subject of dreams; so often, that I am inclined to believe, if 
all were to contribute their stock of personal experience on this point, it 
would be found that there are not more things im earth and heaven than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. I merely here intend to put down, at random 
almost, a very few of what I remember of my own experiences in the way 
of dreaming. In most of the instances when my dreams have been almost 
literally fulfiled, the recollection of them has only occurred to me on their 
fulfilment, which generally happens very speedily. On one occasion last 
winter, I imagined I was in church in the front seat of the side gallery, and 
while engaged in prayer, I saw some persons carry in a plain coffin into the 
lower erea. The silence that ensued was beresthiens ; and I was saying to 
myself, as I supposed each one was doing, “Is this for me ?”” when the cof- 
fin-bearers looked at me, and said solemnly, and in tears, “ It is for 
——,’’ naming me. J awoke immediately. I was then in perfect health; 
but only the second day thereafter, I was most unexpectedly and danger- 
ously taken ill, and for three months was frequently very near death: so 
that I never before had such a close view of an eternal world. It was not 
tll [ had nearly quite recovered, that my dream was recalled to my remem- 
brance, by being told thata certain neighbour—none other than the chief 
coffin-bearer—had wept abundantly while my life was considered in dan- 
ger. 


‘Earlier in life, 1 once dreamt I was bathing, and was dragged beyond 
my depth, near to drowning, by a particular friend; and was only rescued 
by my husband wading in with his clothes on, and seizing me as I was sink- 
ing. Within a week I was brought into an affecting dilemma by that very 
= friend, and only relieved by the instrumentality of the same protecting 

rand. 

‘What led me at first to put down these remarks was, that the night. or 
rather morning before last, I had a very distressing dream of one of my lit- 
tle girls, four years old, being killed by the falling of the peat-stalk upon 
her ; and last evening I was sitting alone, reading the article in Chambers’s 
Journal on dreams, when J was startled by the most extraordinary rumbling 
noise and screams. On running to see what was the matter, { found the 
little girl alluded to had tumbled down the whole stairs with a straw basket 
full of peats, which she had succeeded, with the love of enterprise so com- 
mon in children, in dragging up stairs to take to the nursery fire. The dear 
child, and the peats together, rumbling down a long wooden stair, were 
sufficiently alarming; but, happily, she was only frightened. The straw 
basket had preserved her at the foot uninjured, and I could soon laugh 
aay at the incident which I hope will stand for the fulfilment of my 
dream. 





The following anecdote is from a gentleman residing at Douglas, in the 
Isle of Man :— 


‘ My brother , was in the Bush Hotel, in Bristol, one day in 
183—, when the Welsh mail arrived, and a gentleman named J —, with 
whom he was acquainted, walked into the coffee-room. As they sat in con- 
versation, the melancholy news arrived of the loss of the Frolic steamer upon 
the Naas, with all on board. Hereupon Mr. J assumed a look of se- 
riousness, and seemed deeply affected. My brother inquiring the reason, 
he said he felt as if he had been just rescued from a violent death. He had 
designed two mornings before to leave Haverfordwest by that steamer, but 
was prevented by the entreaty of his wife, who had oie during the night 
from a terrible dream, in which she had seen the loss of the vessel during a 
heavy gale. Merely to calm her mind, he put off his journey for a day, and 


travelled by the mail instead; by which means his life undoubtedly had 
en saved. 
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The following instances are more curious. They come from a gentleman 

engaged in the legal business at a town in the south of Scotland :— 

‘ Most of the writers,’ he says, ‘on the subject of dreams, deal with those 

which have reference to past events. To this extent I could readily accede 

tw their reasoning. It is easy to conceive that impressions may and do re- 

main on the mind, and that coutrol being suspended by sleep, these impres- 

sions may present themselves in a confused and undefined mass. We tre- 

quently find remote events curiously blended with those of recent occurrence. 

We find places we may have visited strangely associated with those which 

we have read about, or heard described. We meet with relatives long since 

dead, and have the full conviction that we are engaged with them as in for- 

mer days; or it may be that we believe them to be dead, and yet we feel 

no surprise that we are conversing with them. We are sometimes breath- 

lessly ascending a steep, and at other times suffocating in water We are 

conscious of fear, joy, pain, &c. All these, anda thousand other vagaries, 

though sufficiently mysterious, we are ready to account for on the ground 
that they all have reference to, or connection with, what the mind has al- 

ready been engaged in, and that, composed of these remnant impressions, 

the most vivid of them present themselves when uncontrolled by the senses. 

I would even go alittle further with this theory. Suppose a person labour- 
ing under great anxiety for the recovery of a sick relative, or for the favoura- 
ble issue of some undertaking in which he is deeply interested, it often 
happens that, ina dream, the death of the former, and the failure of the lat- 
ter, take place by anticipation. It would not be held that there was any 
preternatural communication of these events, because they were actually 
realised. Anxiety implies a dread of these results, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that that impression should assume the appearance of an occurrence 
actually realised. This theory is, however, greatly unhinged and dissipated 
when we come to deal with cases—unquestiovable and well-authenticated 
cases—where events are distinctly and minutel rtrayed, of which it is 
utterly impossible the mind could have any anticipation, and which, even 
after waking from the dream, there is no reasonable ground for supposing 
likely to be realised. Moreover, when even dates are condescended on, 
and the realisation comes exactly to correspond with the dates and repre- 
sentation in the dream, then the difficulty, not yet overcome, presents itself. 
[tis not easy in such cases to consent to the abandonment of the mind to its 
own uncontrolled vagaries, as if it were a mere wheel of a vast machine left 
to go at random, while all the rest is still. Its random effusions are con- 
ceivable until we come to this point—events anticipated are foretold, if I 
may use the expression. It is said that these are the exceptions, not the rule 
—that striking dreams of future events do happen, and by chance may turn 
out to be reulised; but that there can be no connexion between the dream 
and the event; and that in ninety cases out of a hundred, events may be 
dreamt of which never do take place. I shall not venture to grapple with 
the question, but shall briefly state what has occurred in my own experi- 
ence. 

‘In the autumn of 1835, I dreamt that a near relative of my own, who died 
two years before, came to my bed-side. I felt fully conscious of being in 
my own bed, and of raising myself on my elbow when my friend ap- 
proached. I was also fully sensible that he was dead; and though in his 
morning gown, his countenance bore the impress of death. He mentioned 
my name, and presented to me a coflin-plate bearing the name, age, and 
date of the death of a lady—the latter was 25th December, 1335. I said, 
“Where have you got that? Mrs is still in life; and besides, the date 
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side, when he saw the boy beyond his depth, and without fully undressing, 
he rushed in and saved him. 

‘I could not have the slightest hesitation in giving you the names of ev- 
ery one to whom I have referred in these observations, though I should 
neither like their names nor my own to be made public.’ 


ee 
THE ITALIAN POETS. 
(Subject resumed from the last Albion. ) 


SECOND ARTICLE—TORQUATO TASSO. 


There is something in the period in which a great poetis born. The splen- 
did pageants which Spenser and Shakspeare witnessed are re-produced in 
their works. Imagination, in her highest and most ambitious flights, is still 
adaughter of the earth from which she has risen. ‘The poet is, in many re- 
spects, the creature of his age, and when he is received as he deserves, is 
the creator of that which is to succeed him. It was a season of more than 
usual magnificence in which Tasso first found himself in Ferrara. The house 
of Este had long been the proudest and most aspiring of any in Italy; and 
the dukes of Ferrara were connected in marriage with many of the royal 
houses of Europe. Two ofits princes, Azo the Eighth and Hercules the 
First, had been allied to the crown of Naples in the rival houses of Anjou 
aud Arragon. In the next generation, Alphonso the First had married Lu- 
cretia Borgia, the daughter of Alexander the Sixth. Their son, Hercules the 
Second, was connected with the throne of France, by his marriage with Re- 
née, the daughter of Louis the Twelfth. The fate of Renée was singular. 
She had been promised, by her father, to the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; 
and, a few years after, her hand having been demanded by the King of Eng- 
land, she narrowly escaped becoming one of the wives of Henry the 
Eighth.* The weakness of the House of Ferrara, which had little to suggest 
fear to the French monarch, in all probability saved ler irom sharing the 
fate of the wives of Bluebeard. Her hand, solicited in vain by kings, was 
bestowed on Hercules the Second, hereditary prince, aud after his father’s 
death, Duke of Ferrara. Renée was not, all things considered, to be regard- 
ed as unfortunate, though a part of her life was passed in a dreary imprison- 
ment. She had cultivated the learning of the age, and astrology was one of 
her studies. She was not to be blamed fora pursuit which was that of every 
scholar. She, however, indulged in more dangerous tastes. Theology was, 
as it now and then is with the ladies of our time, her strong passion; and 
theology is less safe than magic in a Roman Catholic country. To raise the 
devil is a thing any one may try with less risk than raising the clergy. Cal- 
vin, about this time, travelled in Ferrara, in company with Marot, and the 
reacher and poet succeeded in converting the duchess, Poet and preacher, 
nowever, had to make their escape from the Italian territories as they best 
could, and the lady was confined in some state apartments in the palace. 
Her daughters were separated from her, to save them from the danger of 
heresy. After her husband’s death, she openly professed Calvinism; but 
found it impossible te remain in peace at Ferrara,and she returned to France. 
At Montergis, she mad¢ her castle a place of refuge for the persecuted Hu- 
greets, When it was threatened with a siege, ‘ They may assault my resi- 
dence,’ said she ; ‘but they will find me standing in the breach, and pre- 
pared to try whether they will fire on the daughter ofa king of France.’ 
A higher and more splendid alliance than with the daughter of a king of 
France was destined tor the son of Hercules and Renée; and, on the 31st 
of October, 1565, Cardinal Lewis of Este, with a retinue, of whose splen- 





there has not yet arrived.”” He answered, “‘ Take it, and keep it for her; 
she will require it.” This lady was no relative of mine ; I was only slight- 
ly acquainted with her. She was married, and had gone to a distance a 
p Liar err time before, and I bad never seen nor heard of her since.— 
When at breakfast, 1 in a casual way mentioned my dream, when some one 
jocosely remarked that I must have been thinking of her, and that to dream 
of deaths 1s always a marriage, and that my dream must have reference to 
her marriage. We thought no more of the matter, nor did it particularly 
attract the attention of any of us, until, in the course of the day, alady hap- 
pened to call, and in course of conversation asked if we had heard of the 
distressing illness of Mrs. We all declared we had not; when the 
lady stated that she passed through the neighbouring town yesterday on her 
way to her father’s cog from the north, and that she was so ill, that she 
was obliged to remain some time at a friend’s house before she could pro- 
ceed. ‘This was so far an association with the dream, that it struck all of 
usasa remarkable coincidence. The more extraordinary part remains to 
be told. On 3ist December 1835 [ attended her funeral, and the coffin- 
plate, with age and date as distinctly delineated in the dream, presented 
themselves to my gaze. It is needless to observe, that the impression on 
my mind was of a very peculiar kind, and equally so on the minds of those 
who some months before had heard the narrative of the dream. 

‘ Another striking, though less interesting case, occurred of a more re- 
cent date. I dreamt that, on going into my officein the morning, L found 
seated at his usual desk a clerk who had left me a twelvemonth or more 
previously, and had since been in Edinburgh, where I had little or no com- 
munication with him. 1 said, ‘Mr. D., how do you happen to be here; 
where in the world have you come from!” I had the most distinct answer, 
that he had come to the country for a few days, and, with my leave, would 
wish for a day to enjoy the reminiscence of his former happy feelings at 
thatdesk. 1 replied—“ Certainly ; [ am glad to see you. Write that deed, 
and then take your dinner with me ” Such was the dream ; and though ap- 
parently of noimportance. I happened to observe at the breakfast table 
that I had dreamt my old clerk D, Pad returned to my office. After having 
walked out half an hour, I directed my steps to the office, and my surprise 
was not a little excited when I found Mr. D. seated exactly as had been re- 
sresented in the dream. It might be supposed that, following out the dream, 

) a the question which it had suggested ; but | am sure it was on the spur 
of the moment. and without reference to the dream, that 1 put that question, 
and my astonishment was doubly aroused when his answer corresponded 
almost verbatim with what I have stated | immediately returned and sta- 
ted the circumstance to my friends, who would only be satisfied of the fact 
by my calling Mr. D. into their presence. 

‘shall just notice one further instance, out of many equally striking, in 
my experience. My wife and I, with our only child—a girl of about a 
year old—were at a friend’s house some miles from home. The child was 
then in perfect health. Idreamt that, on going to my room, I found my 
wife walking about with the child in her arms, closely wrapt in a shawl.— 
I had the impression that she was in health. 1 opened the shaw! to take the 
child in my arms, and what was my horror to see only a withered branch in 
place of my blooming child. It was but a dream; but so painful was the 
impression, that I could not help saying to a friend in the morning that I 
dreaded we were to lose our child, { had had so uupleasant a presentiment 
frommy dream. He ridiculed the idea; but within one short month the 
darling branch gradually withered, and was consigned to am early tomb.— 
This is one of those cases which is not w rapt iu so much mystery, as it may 
be conceived that a parent's anxiety, even about a healthy child, might 





present itself in a dream in some distorted form. Still, it is an illustration 
of the mystery attending the mind when the senses are prostrated. 

‘I shall just mention one case which was toldto me by an Advocate.— 
He had arranged to accompany a friend to Newhaven to bathe, and they 
were to set out at six o’clock in the morning. Immediately before getting 
out of bed, he dreamt that he was struggling in the water, to save @ young 
man from drowning. Within little more than an hour of the dream, he was 








dour Wolsey might be proud, entered the city of Ferrara, to assist at the 
nuptials of Alphonso the Second with Barbara of Austria, the daughter of 
Ferdinand the First, and sister of the reigning emperor, Maximilian the 

Second. Among the eight hundred gentlemen of his following, were many 

of higher name and prouder pretensions than the great poet for whose sake 

we now look back to the records of the House of Ferrara; but which of 
them is now remembered, and of the records of the Dukes of Ferrara does 

there remain a page possessing anything like the interest of the passages in 

the Orlando and the Jerusalem, in which the glories of the House of Este 

are interwoven? This may be said, without giving anything like high 

praise to the passages. 

On the 31st of October, 1565 (the 21st year of Tasso’s age), the city of 
Ferrara was busy with the arrangements for the reception of Barbara. Pa- 
geants were in preparation, and plays in rehearsal. All was hurry and 
bustle of expected festivities. At last came the long wished-for day. On 
the second of the following September, the Queen—as, in honour of the 
imperial house from which she was born, the courtly heralds of Italy thought 
themselves justified in calling her-—made her public entrance, wearing a 
golden crown. 

The court of Ferrara was distinguished, we have said, for its magnificence. 
‘On extraordinary occasions,’ says Gibbon, ‘they strove to surpass their 
equals, and to equal their superiors) Seven hundred horses were ranged in 
Borso’s stables; and in the sport of hawking, the duke was attended to 
the field by a hundred falconers. In his Roman expedition, to’ receive the 
ducal investiture, his train of five hundred gentlemen, his chamberlains and 
pages, one hundred menial servants, and one hundred and fifty mules, were 
clothed, according to their degree, in brocade velvet, or fine cloth: the bells 
of the mules were of silver, and their dresses, liveries, and trappings were 
covered with gold and silver embroidery. The martial train of Alphonso 
11. in ongaas in Hungary, consisted of three hundred gentlemen, each 
of whom was followed by an esquire and two argquebusiers on horseback ; 
and the arms and enparel of this gallant troop were such as might provoke 
the envy of the Germans, and the avarice of the Turks.’t 

On the festivals of the church at the period of the carnival,and on all oc- 
casions of public rejoicings, there were everywhere exhibitions, which 
seemed to vie with the visions of Ariosto. Enchanted palaces were assailed 
by giants, and defended by heroic knights. Of these pageants numerous 
pompous descriptions are given by Muratori in his Antiquities of the House 
of Este. In the year 1561, a few years before Tasso’s arrival at Ferrara, 
there was exhibited, in the court of the palace, a wonderful toarnament, ‘ in 
which was represented the Castle uf Gorgoferusa, according to the taste and 
model of the Romanzieri.’ When Lewis of Este received his cardinal’s 
hat, there was a still more brilliant spectacle; but all was to be now out- 
done. A tournament took place on the Sth of December, in which a hun- 
dred knights engaged; and on the 11th was exhibited the Temple of Love, 
aspectacle of magnificence hitherto unsurpassed in [taly. The tournaments, 
shows, and balls, lasted for several days, and were only interrupted by the 
news of the death of Pope Pius IV. 

. * 7. . ~ ial * * 

The nymphs and goddesses whom he beheld were probably the sisters of 
the house of Ferrara. Renée had given ber husband two sons and three 
daughters. Of the daughters, the two younger were married, and resided 
at the court of their brother. Lucretia, the elder, was thirty-one. Leonora, 
whose name was destined to be associated with that of the poet, almost as 
constantly as Laura’s with that of Petrarch, or Beatrice with Dante, had at- 
tained the a age of thirty.’ Full three and twenty years before 
this time on a visit o Pope Paul IIT. to their father, the Adelphi of Terence 
was acted for the entertainment of his holiness, by the children of the duke, 
and the performances’of Lucretia and Leonora are recorded by the historians 
of the House of Este, among its important transactions. The death of Pius 
IV. made it necessary for Cardinal Lewis of Este to go to Rome, for the 
purpose of assisting at a conclave for a new election. His stay was prolong- 
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in reality engaged in saving the life of a boy. He had just reached the sea- 


t Antiquities of the House of Brunswick. 
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ed, and Tasso remained with a part of his suite at Ferrara. At this time 
seems to have been formed his first personal acquaintance with Leonora, 
though he had long before found the opportunity of celebrating her and her 
sister in his early poem of ‘ Rinaldo.’ We think there is litle real evidence 
to sustain the tradition of the loves of Tasso and Leonora. It is not that the 
incident strikes us as improbable, or verging on the impossible, as the courtly 
Serassi, in his zeal for the House of Este, would assert; on the contrary, @ 
lady educated as Leonora was, would not have been unlikely to have formed 
a truer estimate of what was likely to conduce to happiness than the princes 
of her house. The difference of years between her and the younger Pom 
was not such as to weigh much in the scale either way, but we do not think, 
on examining the parts of Tasso's lyric poetry which are referred to as origi- 
nating in this passion, that there is any proof whatever of Leonora being at 
all referred to in the greater number of passages, and where she is, nothing 
can be colder than the conceits with which he runs the changes on all such 
s as he can find for her name. Indeed, from whatever cause, nuch 
of the lyric poetry of Tasso appears to bave been dreary task-work; there 
are now and then beautiful lines—never, or scarce ever, a beautiful poem. 
In fact, we distrust the authenticity of many of those shorter poems ascribed 
to Tasso; and those which are genuine were, for the most part, written either 
on mere court occasions of a marriage, or a birth-day, or in hopeless despond- 
ency of spirit, and actual mental alienation ; or—a heavier task still—as a 
sort of paymentin kind, to which, Tasso tells us, he felt himself in duty 
bound, when compliments to him assumed the shape of sonnet or canzo- 
act. 

Tasso tells us that his ‘ youth was subjected to the dominion of love ;’* 
and in the first year of his residence at Ferrara, the lady ‘ who bound his soul 
in chains of harmony,’ as he describes his thraldom, was not Leonora of Este, 
bat Lucrezia Bendidio—a lady who also held in captivity the hearts of 
Guarini and Pigna. In the Aminta, Tasso speaks of resigning his claims in 
favnur of Pigna; and we own we regard as inconsistent with any real pas- 
sion for Leonora, the course which Tasso adopted on this occasion. 

Pigna wrote certain canzoni in praise of Lucrezia. Tasso reviewed them, 
commenting on each sentence with the highest praise—extolling Lucrezia 
not only above all Greek all Roman fame, but making her an absolute divi- 
nity; and the essay in which all this is done is dedicated to Leonora. The 
canzoni praised by Tasso, and preserved by being in this way embodied in 
his works, seem to us very indifferent; and it is not really intelligible to us 
how Tasso could have so deceived himself as that, in a comparison which 
he institutes between Petrarch and Pigna, he should have left it doubtful to 
which he thought the palm of victory ought to be assigned. Alas! for ha- 
man friendships—or, at least, for those which arise in a supposed similarity 
of tastes, and devotion to the same objects. Pigna admired Tasso more in 
the character of a reviewer than a poet. The author of the Aminta and 
the Jerusalem had claims which interfered with the self-complacent vanity 
of Alphonso’s secretary. We believe Tasso to have been the most open- 
hearted, sincere, but also one of the weakest of men. We believe that 
whatever passed through his mind was, in one shape or another, communi- 
eated to others, and, when the mgr solitude in which a part of his life 
was past rendered communication with others all but impossible, that, in 
his writings, he unburthened much of his secret griefs. Of all places in the 
world, a small court must have been the worst scene for suchamind. His 
regard for Pigna is expressed in the strongest form possible. Again, his re- 

sentment against him finds words bitter and stinging, if Fontanini’s state- 
ment (on the authority of an old manuscript ore at Ferrara) of Pigna 
being described under the character of Alethes, in the Jerusalem, be 
true :— 
‘ Alethes, offspring of a race 
Whose basest blood in veins plebeian ran, 
Rose to the highest peerages of place 
By soothing, lulling, flattering the divan: 
A supple, crafty, various-witted man, 
Prompt at deceit, perfidious in his phrase, 
He with a Satan’s malice could trepan, 
And weave his webs in such ingenious ways, 
That each calumnious charge had all the air of praise.t 


Alethes laid his right hand on his heart, 

Bent down his head, and cast his eyes full low; 
Aud reverence made withcourtly grace and art, 
For all that humble lore to him was know; 

His sober lips then did he softly part, 

Whence of pure rhetoric whole streams outflow ; 
And thus he said, while on the Christian lords 
Down fell the mildew of his sugared words.’ t 


Against Fontanini’s statement, however, we cannot but feel that Alethes 
may more reasonably be supposed the mere impersonation of the eass of 
persons of humble birth, who for ever attain high power in the cast by the 
arts here described, than a description of an individual, against whom, if 
Tasso had strong causes of complaint, yet he could not but have been check- 
ed in giving them expression, by the recollection of former kindness. 

In an Italian court, however, ‘ Love is,’ in a less true sense, no doubt, than 
that of the Scottish poet—‘ Lord of All'—and though we are indisposed to 
read, in the trifles which are brought forward as evidence of ‘T'asso’s devo- 
tion to Leonora, any thing of the kind, we find that in the serious amuse- 
ments of the Courts of Love, our poet bore no inconsiderable part. — 
The Italians adopted from the French their Courts or Parliaments of Love. 
The affectation oF an academic disputation at one time; at another, of the 
forms of a suit, conducted by adverse pleaders in a court of law, was fol- 
lowed out into all its consequences. Decisions were recorded, and, till re- 
versed, were law. On one occasion, the Queen of France was appealed to, 
from what was alleged to be an unjust decision of the Countess of Cham- 
yagne. The Queen declined to interpose. ‘Heaven forbid,’ said she, ‘ that 
i should presume to reverse the judgment of the Countess of Champagne.’ 
A decision thus confirmed, became final and inviolable ; in fact, was law in 
a far stronger sense than the decision of any of the English courts, except 
the House of Lords; and the tribunal of ultimate appeal in the Courts of 
Love appears to have commanded the same high degree of respect and de- 
ference. The academy of Ferrara had, in some way or other, succeeded in 
establishing a jurisdiction in these matters; and Tasso was engaged for 
three victorious days in supporting fifty amorous conclusions. The twen- 
ty-first of his propositions affirmed, that ‘man loves more intently and with 
more constancy than woman,’ a proposition denied by a Tuscan poetess, 
Signora Cavaletta. It was well argued, and the Court was divided. We 
should have told our readers that the judges were composed of dignified 
persons of both sexes. It was like the scene pictured by Gray— 


‘Gorgeous dames and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear.’ 


The judicial dress of the ladies was that which has been recommended for 
the Irish arbitration courts—‘ They were clothed in green, with collars of 
gold, and so richly perfumed, that it was impossible to sit near them with- 
out sneezing.’ 

Weare not sure that Tasso deserved to have succeeded in this case. ‘ Man,’ 
said the lady, ‘ loves with more vehemence, woman with more constancy ;’ 
and if this opinion was not established as absolute law—‘ why,’ as the Scotch 
judge once said in a divorce case, ‘ why, so much the worse for the law.’— 
The decision, however, did not quite satisfy Tasso. He published his 
theses, dedicating them to bis father’s old flame, Ginevra Malatesta; and 
many years after recast his arguments ; worked them into a platonic dialogue, 
appeating to the public, ‘choosing rather,’ he says, ‘to have as my judges 
the literary world and posterity in every age, than a theatre, however 
splendid, of courtly gentlemen and beautiful damsels.’ We think this ap- 
peal to the public rather suspicious; we dislike the tone in which Tasso, 
with an affected compliment, would disparage the court, and, if to sustain 
Tasso s conclusion it be necessary to aflirm both his propositions, we are 

rather with his fair antagouist. 

This was a happy period of Tasso’s life; and while he was engaged in 
the playful amusements of the court of Ferrara, he was not forgettul of the 
predestined laurels for which he had abandoned the studies of the law. In 

is nineteenth year he already contemplated the crusades as the subject of 
an epic poem, and he now was disciplining his mind for the glorious task.— 
The passage which we have quoted from the Aminta, gives, we think, a 
truer account of Tasso’s genius, than it would be easy otherwise to receive. 
His mind was one that seems to have magnified every thing, without alter- 
ing the relative pespestions. The virtues and vices of his heroes are all 
cast in a colossal mould ; and the poet moves ina world of his heroes and 
gods. The first effect of St. Peters at Rome, on every visitor, is that of dis- 
appointment, ull the mind grows with that which it contemplates§ ; and 
something of the same kind is the effect of Tasso’s great poem—the great- 
est which continental Europe has produced since his time. 

There is preserved a letter of an English poet, in which he says that he 
should not think of oi less than twenty years in the prodnetion of an 
epic poem. ‘“ Ten years,” he says, “to collect materials, and warm my 

*La mai giovanessa Su tutta sottoposta all’ amorose leggi. Oper., Vol. 
VIL. p. 456. : 

+t Wiffen. 

t Fairfax.—We find ourselves compelled to quote from two translations 
—neitber is accurate ; but the matter would not be remedied by our quoting 
from any other translation. 


younger than his bride. 


Che Albion. 


mind with universal science. I would. be a tolerable Mathematician ; I 
would thoroughly understand Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Optics and Astrono- 
my, Botany, Metallurgy, Fossilism, Chemistry, Geology, Anatomy, Medi- 
cine ; then the mind of man; then she minds of men; in all Travels, Voya- 
ges, and Histories. So 1 would spend ten years. The next five in the 
composition of the poem, and the five last in the correction of it. So would 
I write, haply not unhearing of that divine and nightly whispering voice 
which speaks to mighty minds, of predestinated garlands, starry and un- 
withering.”” The English*poet did not make any effort to accomplish a 
work of which he thus truly described the difficulties. Tasso appears to 
have had as just a conception of the absolute necessity of a great poet be- 
coming possessed of all the learning of his age; but he had the practical 
wisdum which Goethe recommends— Whatever be your work—begin it’— 
‘ Think not of tuning now, or preparation, 

Strike up, my boy—no fear—uno hesitation ; 

Till you commence, no chance of inspiration ; 

But once assume the poet, then the fire 

From heaven will come to kindle and inspire. 

Lose this day loitering—’twill be the same story 

To-morrow, and the next more dilatory ; 

Then indecision brings its own delays, 

And days are lost lamenting o’er lost days. 

Are you in earnest—seize this very minute, 

What you can do, or dream you can, begin it, 

Boldness hath genius, power, and magic in it.’* 

We have said that the subject of the Jerusalem Delivered, early attracted 

Tasso’s attention; and even before he had come to Ferrara, he had already 
written some cantos, stanzas of which are preserved in the present poem. 
Within the two years of his residence at Ferrara, he wrote his essays on 
Heroic Poetry ; and in these discourses he continues to refer to the Crusades 
as affording the best subject for a modern poet. The splendid pageantry of 
the scenes which he daily witnessed could not but affect his imagination. — 
Through Europe, too, the expectation was awakened of a new crusade. 
Christendom was, at the moment, menaced with an invasion of the Turks, 
and one hundred and fifty thousand of them had actually entered Hungary. 
Alphonso, too, was on his way to assist the emperor against this formidable 
enemy. We transcribe from Muratori:— 
‘On the 13th of August, 1566, Alphonso left Ferrara, with a company of 
three hundred gentlemen, armed at all points, with a sopravesta of various 
velvet, embroidered with gold. acl of them was attended by a page or 
squire, on horseback, who carried his lance and helmet, and was attired in 
the same manner - he. e515 At Vienna, where the Duke 
exhibited his troops before the emperor, they were found to amount to four 
thousand persons, all of them mounted and furnished splendidly. In the 
midst of them appeared the duke himself on a huge courser. He was pre- 
ceded by five pages, clothed in brocade, who bore five lances, and by other 
five, who carried as many helmets. Alphonso’s armour was of gilded steel, 
and he wore upon his head a black velvet cap shaded with plumes.” 
1t was not, then, without reason that Tasso, in the opening of his poem, 
addresses Alphonso. An expedition was meditated against the Turks, the 
object of which was to recover Greece from their hands ; and though encou- 
raged by the pope, was abandoned from the mutual jealousies of the Chris- 
tian princes. 
The translators of Tasso are, on the whole, not very satisfactory. 
Fairfax has the fault of perpetually mistaking his author’s meaning, and 
the great and just admiration which his work has received is to be regard- 
ed as atribute rather to the vigour and poetical effect of the work than an 
acknowledgment of its possessing any other of the qualities which are natu- 
rally expected in a translation. Wiffen has the merit of. in general, under- 
standing his author; but in Wiffen nothing appears in relief—all is in the 
same plane, and the most made of everything. This arises chiefly from his 
translating Tasso, stanza by stanza, and having chosen to cast his work in 
the Spenserian form of verse, in which the translated stanza is of greater 
length than the original. 
It is really difficult to expand an Italian stanza of eight lines into more 
than four or five English lines, and Wiffen has, through a long poem, to 
make the effort of filling nine lines with matter that, in any view of the 
case, had better be compressed than ag This has led a writer, of 
great original powers, into a thousand faults. To fill up the prescribed mea- 
sure, he is compelled to adopt such expletives as he can find ; and Tasso’s 
meaning, which he almost always succeeds in giving, comes to the reader 
weakened and diluted. We regret this the more as there is in Wiffen a 
tenderness and solemnity that harmonizes well with many parts of the work. 
In the stanzas we have just quoted, the corresponding passage in Fairfax is 
so inaccurate as to be of no use for our purpose. In the lines which corres- 
pond with the second, the close of the stanza is accordingly spirited :— 





‘For if the Christian princes ever strive 

To win fair Greece out of the tyrant’s hands, 

And those usurping Ishmaelites deprive 
Of woeful Thrace, which now captived stands, 

You musi from realms and seas the Turk forth drive, 
As Godfrey chased them from Judah’s lands; 

And in this legend all that glorious deed 

Read whilst you arm you—arm you whilst you read.’ 


We almost regret the form in which we communicate our remarks on 
Tasso to our readers, as, while we wish to discuss the “ Jerusalem,” the 
current of Tasso’s lite compels us to notice the fact that his better studies 
were perpetually interrupted by the occasional verses which his position as 
court-poet compelled him to supply en every birth, or marriage, or funeral 
of his patrons. Lucretia of Este married the Dake of Urbino, and Tasso de- 
scribed, in animated verse, the raptures of the prince, who was fifteen years 
Leonvra was now the only remaining sister of the 
House of Ferrara, and the biographers of Tasso describe him as now the 
whole consolation of that elderly young person. Manso and Ginguenée de- 
scribe the young poet as over head and ears in love, and the lady as deeply 
smitten as be. Mrs. Jameson does not know what to think of the matter. 
‘That Leonora was in love is quite plain to her perception, but how far mat- 
ters went she seems to think we might have been ignorant of, did we even 
live in the court of Ferrara at the time; the recollection of which ought, we 
should think, to make her less credulous of a romance resting on no evidence 
whatever. Serassi is shocked at any insinuations against the lady. ‘She 
was a saint on earth,’ he says, ‘and is now a saint in heaven.’ ‘Whoever 
dares,’ he adds, ‘to assert that Madame Leonora had a weakness towards 
Tasso, wrongs, in a very high degree, the virtue of that sage and most pious 
princess. Such was the idea of her purity in Ferrara, that it was attributed 
er a to the efficacy of her prayers that the city was not overwhelmed 
yy the Po, and totally destroyed by that earthquake which shook it for se- 
veral months, to the terror of every one.’ We protest against Serassi's doc- 
trine ; and, to say the plain truth, never suspected Leonora till now. 
Tasso had on several occasions left Ferrara on visita to Padua and to 
Rome; and in the year 1570, visited the court of France with the cardinal. 
Before going, he wrote a sort of will, directing the publication of all his 
own love sonnets and madrigals. And the destruction of all written in the 
name of others, with the exception of that which begins— 
‘Or che l’aura mia dolce altrove spira.’ 

[Tasso remained a year in France, fell out with the Cardinal, and then 
repaired to Rome. } . 
Albano, a native of Bergamo, had lately been made cardinal, and Cataneo, 
who was the friend of Tasso’s father, and who had assisted in Tasso’s own 
education, was Albano’s secretary. From Rome Tasso wrote to the sisters 
of Alphonso to be admitted into bis service, an arrangement easily effected. 
A pension of between three and four pounds a month t was given him— 
and he was exempted from any particular service. Gratitude, however, 
seems to have led him to interpret this condition in such a sense that he re- 
garded himself as in honour bound to write complimentary verses on every 
occasion interesting to his patrons, and in the very first year of his service 
at Ferrara, as one of Alphonso’s suite, the death of the duchess and of Car- 
dinal Ippolite, were the occasion of compositions in their praise from the 
pen of Tasso. Ippolito’s villa at Tivoli, and his gardens, seem to have 
suggested some of the imagery in the enchanted paradise of Armida. The 
fountains in the gardens of the magnificent prelate, were so constructed as 
to produce musical sounds which were heard at all hours of the day and 
night. This is Tassoni’s account, and in Grovius’s Antiquities of Italy. a 
description of Tivoli, by Folieta, in more minute detail, tells us that the 
voices and song of birds were imitated by the waters in their perpetual 
play—‘ Aque emergentes varios avium Cantus imitantur quos avicule ex 
ere efficte ramulis wriis insidentes, emittere videantur per intervalla, modo 
ad recessum noctue ex «wre quoque eflicte canentes, modo ad accessum 
cantum intermittentes.’ Something not unlike all this reappears in Rinal- 
do’s prison. We transcribe from Fairfax, but we advise our readers to look 
also at Spenser's Bower of Blisse in the second book of the Fuiry Queene, 
where Spenser has closely imitated this passage. 
When they bad passed all these troubled ways 

The garden sweet spread forth her green to shew 





* Prologue to Faust. : 

t In a pension list found at Modena is the following entry. ‘Sig. Tor- 
quato Tasso con —s di lire conquantotto e soldi dieci Marchesane i! 
mese, principiando il suo servire adi primo Gennaro dell’ anno preaente 








§ See Childe Harold, Canto IV., and Stolberg’s Travels, Vol, II, 


1572.’ Quoted by Black from Serassi. 







The moving crystal from the fountain plays, 
Fair trees, high plants, strange herbs, and flow’rets new, 
Sunshiny hills, dales hid from Phoebus’ rays, 
Groves, arbours, massy caves at once they view, 
And that which beauty most, most wonder brought 
No where appeared the art which all this wrou i. 


So with the rude the polished mingled was, 
That natural seemed all and every part, 
Nature would craft in counterfeiting pass, 
And imitate her imitator, art 
Mild was the air, the skies were clear as glass, 
The trees no whirlwind felt, nor tempest smart, 
But ere their fruit drop off the blossom comes, 
This springs, that falls, that ripeneth, and this blooms. 


The leaves upon the self-same bough did hide 
Beside the young, the old, and ripened fig ; 

Here fruit was green, there ripe with vermeil side, 
The apples new and old grew on one twig; 

The fruitful vine her arms spread high and wide, 
That bended underneath their clusters big, 

The grapes were tender here, hard, young, and sour, 

There purple, ripe, and nectar sweet forth pour. 


The joyous birds, hid under greenwood shade, 

Sung merry notes on every branch and bough; 
The wind that in the leaves and waters play’d 

With murmur sweet now sung, aud whistled now ; 
Ceased the birds, the wind loud answer made, 

And while they sung it rambled soft and low ; 
Thus were it hap or cunning, chance or art, 
The wind in this strange music bore his part. 
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With pur ocenes plumes, and purple bill, 
A wondrous bird among the rest there flew, 
That in plain speech sung love-lays loud and shrill ; 
Her eden was like human language trve ; 
8o much she talked, and with such art and skill, 
That strange it seemed how much good she knew ; 
Her feathered fellows all stood hushed to hear, 
Dumb was the wind, the waters silent were. 


‘The gently budding rose (quoth she) behold, 
The first scant peeping forth with virgin beams, 
Half ope, half shut her beauties doth upfuld 
In their dear leaves, and, less seen, fairer seems, 
And after spreads them forth more broad and bold, 
Then languisheth and dies in last extremes ; 
Nor seems the same that deck’d bed and bower 
Of many a lady, lute, and paramour. 


‘So in the passing of a day doth pass 
The bud and blossom of the life of man, 
Nor ere doth flourish more, but like the grass 
Cut down, becometh withered, pale and wan: 
Oh, gather then the rose while time thou has, 
Short is the day, done when it scant began ; 
Gather the rose of love, while yet thou may’st, 
Loying be loved, embracing be embraced.’ 


8he closed—and as approving all she spoke, 
The choir of birds their heavenly tunes renew; 
The turtles sighed, and sighs with kisses broke, 
The fowls to shades unseen by pairs withdrew ; 
It seemed the laurel chaste and stubborn oak, 
And all the gentle trees on earth that greew— 
It seemed the Vand, the sea, and heaven above, 
All breathed out fancy sweet and sighed out love. 


Canto 16 —Slanzas 9-16. 


Tasso's income and comforts were this year increased, by being appoint - 
ed toa lectureship, which fell vacant in the Academy of Ferrara. The da - 
ties of this office he appears to have performed for the next six years. In 

this year, too, he wrote the Aminta. Of the Aminta we must take some fa- 

ture opportunity of writing. Itmay be described as having created the 
a drama in Italy; and we see no reason for inany way qualifying the 
anguage of Pope, who tells us that ‘ Tasso in his Aminta has as far excelled 

all the pastoral writers, as in his Gierusalemme he has outdone the epic po- 

ets of his country.’ 

Ginguené, who is the boldest advocate of the loves of Tasso and Leonora , 
seems, we think, rather disposed to abandon that hypothesis when he comes 
to relate a visit of Tasso’s with Lucretia, the elder sister of Leonora and 
princess Urbino, to her retreat of Castle Durante ; and in the spirit of those 
who venture on scandal against Queen Elizabeth, he gives a hundred hinte 
and inferences from very innocent verses. We must admit that, considering 
Italian modes of life, a much more plausible story might be made out con- 
cerning the fair Lucrece of Este, than that about her poor unmarried sister, 

who seems, during the last twenty years of her existence, to have been 

more dead thanalive. The following is one of Tasso’s sonnets to the full 
blown rose of Este. It reads very well, though on rather a dangerous topic. 

It is notevery one would venture on making a lady acquainted with the 

fact that he knew she was thirty-nine— 


‘Thou in thy years unripe a purple rose 
Didst seem, which fears the sun’s enticing rays ; 
Veiled in her green attire his ardent gaze ~ 
She shuns, nor will her virgin charms disclose, 
Or morn thou seem’dst—for nothing earthly shows 
Wh at thou wert then—the morn when she displays 
Her sweetest smiles; when neaven with gold doth blaze, 
And all the pearly fields with beauty glow. 
For, though thy verdant budding years are fled, 
Art thou less fair, nor do thy ripened charms 
Delight us less than did thy timid spring; 
So the expanded rose doth sweeter shed 
Its fragrance round; so when the sun doth fling 
His mid-day beams the brightest shines and warms.’* 


Tn the following year occurred the death of Charles the Ninth; and his 
successor, Henry the Third, then King of Poland, was met, on his way to 
Paris, by Alphonso at Venice. Never did congratulation assume a more fu- 
neral aspect. Alphonso, with five hundred mn and gentlemen, all clothed 
in black, with long mourning hoods reaching to the middle of their legs, 
walking at procession pace, met the King. In this group was Tasso. He 
had come to Venice with the duke, but he had his own objects in view 
The Gierusalemme, his dream of many years, might now be regarded as 
about concluded. He had reached the last canto, and he now thought of 
“soap. itat Venice. Whether from his mind having been over-tasked, or 
rom over-excitement and exertion during the festivals, or from the oppres- 
sive heat of the season, he fell dangerously ill, and, after his recovery, was 
for some time obliged to discontinue all mental exertion. 
There were incidents connected with Tasso’s residence at Ferrara that 
wounded his pride. The literary jealousies of its academicians stang him 
to the heart. The favour of the duke and of the ducal family was resented 
by the courtiers of Ferrara, and imputed to Tasso asacrime. The great 
work which had so long sustained his spirit was, in every sense in which it 
ceuld support him, brought to a close; and now come to the wearisome and 
irritating work of minute correction, and the miserable antagonism of revol 
ting criticism The rest which he obtained for a few months was cheaply 
purchased by the low fever that preceded it. The poem in which he had 
done what he could to celebrate the honour of Este, he determined should 
be published under the patronage of Alphonso. His plan of life, when that 
debt of gratitude was paid, was to transfer his residence to Rome, where, 
in the capital of the Christian world, he thought he could live in a scene 
more suited to his purposes of study, and in comparative freedom from 
the enmities and cabals of a small court. With such hopes and fears, termi- 
nated the thirtieth year of Tasso’s life. A. 
a 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
HISTORY OF THE IRISH BRIGADE, ETC. 
Concluded. 
We have sympathized so far with Mr. O’Connor’s martial fire in depict- 
ing the valiant exploits of our ancestors, as well as with his shame and sor- 
row in relating their vices and excesses; but we now come to participate 
in a still fuller degree in his feelings of relief, and even in his emotions of 
pride, when he tells of the first formation of that famous Brigade in the ser- 
vice of France, whose honour has never been impeached, and whose val- 
our still reflects lustre on the Irish name in the military recollections of Eu- 
rope 
‘ Hitherto,’ says our author, like a true patriot and man of sensitive hon- 
our, ‘we have seen the Irish in foreign service advancing to military renowe 


* Black. 
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1845. 


by paths too frequently diverging from the direct line of a soldier's duty. 
In these scandals they did no more than participate in the evils attendant on 
mercenary service at all times, and among all nations; still the desertion of 
their colours, at whatever instigation, is a subject so painful to contemplate, 
that itis with inexpressible relief the author finds himself at length arrived 
at a period in the military history of his countrymen, when taking service in 
the most honourable manner with their ancient allies, they began that series 
of brilliant exploits, peeeeaet with unimpeachable fidelity through numer- 
ous campaigns, which has rendered the name of Ireland illustrious in the 
military annals of Europe, in connexion with that of the Lrish Brigade in 
the service of France.’ 

The Brigade was first formed by way of exchange, James the Second 
having sent over five thousand Irish auxiliaries to Louis in return for those 
six regiments which shared his fortunes, at the Boyne and Limerick, under 
the Count Lauzun, D’Usson and Tesse. The Irish landed at Brest on the 
3rd of April, 1790. They consisted of three regiments, Mountcashel’s, 
oommanded by Justin M’Carthy, Lord Mountcashel: Clare’s by Daniel 
O'Brien, second son of Lord Clare; and Dillon’s, by Arthur Dillon, second- 
gon of the viscount of that name; and almost immediately on their debarka. 
tion were marched to action in Savoy, where they joined the French arm 
then operating against the Duke of Savoy under the command of St. Rat 
It is not surprising thatthe French general should have placed so distin- 

ished a confidence in the Jrish troops whom he, next year, commanded 
on their own soil; for the brigade of Mountcashel appears to have done him 
excellent service among the Piedmontese mountaius, where he was engag- 
ed at the time of their arrival. Our worthy author becomes somewhat tur- 
gid in painting the grand Alpine scenery, amid which those valiant doings 
were carried on—horrid precipices, foaming torrents, avalanches, chamois, 
and the other staple features of such a picture occupying a space quite dis- 
proportionate to the a:nount of service, though that, as we have said, was 

very considerable, owing, it would appear, to the familiarity of the new 
comers with similar guerilla operations among bogs and mountains at home. 

The residue of the Brigade consisted of the fourteen thousand brave, bat 
politically mistaken men who went into voluntary exile on the capitulation 
of Limerick. Mr. O'Connor takes a review of the events of the sompugn 
of 1690-1 in Ireland, terminating with the departure of these generous-heart- 
ed fellows, which puts the causes of King William’s first triamph in a light 
much less derogatory to the military character of the Irish, than that in 
which it has usually been regarded, and, for our part, we incline to take the 
same view. But this is a topic which we cannot afford time or space for 
discussing, while the new matter connected with the fortanes of the exiled 
regiments, now brought for the first time under the public eye, solicits us 
to proceed to broader battle-fields than Aughrim, aud deeper rivers than the 
Boyne. We cannot refrain, however, before following the exiles into their 
continental history, from extracting Mr. O’Connor’s account of the proceed- 
ings which immediately preceded their expatriation. Limerick, it will be 
remembered, surrendered on the 13th of October, 1691, the principal mili- 
tary articles being to the effect that the Irish then in arms for King James, 
might, if they desired, take foreign service, and that transports should be 
provided for their passage to the most convenient continental ports. 

‘The Irish troops, preparatory to making their election between the ser- 
vice of their conquerors and expatriation, rendezvoused at their respective 
quarters, the greater number at the horse camp near Quin Abbey, in the 
county Clare, where M. Tameron, the agent of the French court, was !n 
attendance to receive the names of such as preferred aa honourable exile 
in the service of Louis. The names of the officers, probably, were alone 
to be given, it being arranged that the election of the privates should be in- 
dicated by their filing off in separate parties ata place appointed in their 
parade. 

‘ Great efforts were now made to seduce the Irish soldiers from their co- 
lours, and prevent their availing themselves of the option given them by 
the treaty, of taking service with foreign powers. Heury Luttrel, dis- 
charged from arrest, Nicholas Purcell, the Burkes, Baigadier Clifford, and 
others, joined in endeavouring to enlist them in the EnglisH service, and 
De Ginkle, by a proclamation, gave leave to the troopers and dragoons to 
sell their horses, offered payment for their arms to such as would give them 
up, and quarters and subsistence to all who might be inclined to serve un- 

er King William. 

‘But these representations proved of no avail against the exhortations of 

Sarsfield, Weaken and their own clergy, who, from the head of each bat- 
talion, promised the restoration of their fallen church and spoliated territo- 
ries through the aid of the great Louis, and of the magnanimous and war- 
like French nation. So great was the effect of these appeals, that when the 
King’s Guards, a noble corps of 1400 men, came to the place assigned for 
separating, the whole body, with the exception of seven men, marched for 
France. This was an inexpressible mortification to Ginkle, who had made 
the greatest efforts to retain this splendid regiment in the service of tris mas- 
ter. The same took pos in a greater or less proportion, in all the other 
corps. The principal defections to the English were from Wilson’s, Lord 
Iveagh’s, Clitford’s, Luttrel’s, Purcel’s, Lord Dillon’s, and Hussey’ regi- 
ments, but in all, amounting only to 1046 men. These recreants were mus- 
tered near the general's quarters, aud regaled with bread, cheese, brandy, 
tobacco, and a fortnight’ sustenance to steel them against the reproaches of 
their countrymen, and drown any reproaches of conscience or honour that 
might induce them to return to their colours. Some also deserted from the 
garrison in Clare or Kerry, particularly from O’Reilly’s, Nugent’s, Cormack, 
Felix and Gordon O’Neal’s, Geoghegan’s, Burke’s, and Magennis’s regi- 
ments, seduced by the influence of officers, who sought favour from the 
government by corrupting their soldiers. But the whole could not have 
exceeded 3000 men, who, when their companions were embarked for 
France, received the treatment which deserters deserve, and usually meet 
with. Under pretext of their being piliagers and marauders, they were 
broken aud disbanded, with the exception of 1400 men, formed into two 
regiments, under the command of Beldearg O'Donnel and Wilson, both of 
whom, shortly after, experienced the same usage, and incurred greater dis- 
grace, in the stipulation of wages for treason, and in the humiliation of dis- 
missal, 
_ On the 23d October, just ten days after the city had been handed over to 
its new occupants, Chateau Renaud’s fleet, consisting of five men of war 
and eighteen ships of burthen, laden with stores and ammunition, appeared 
in the mouth of the Shannon, and, when too late, showed what might have 
been effected, but for the fatal precipitancy of resolves prompted by per- 
sonal interests and animosities. The arrival of this squadron a few seat 
sooner, would have saved the town, prolonged the war for ancther year, 
called forth all the energies of the nation, and disciplined the valour of the 
natives. ‘The ouly advantage derived from the appearance of the fleet, was 
the insertion into the articles of capitulation, of the words, “all such as are 
under their protection in said counties,’ contained in the original draft, 
but omitted in the first engrossment, and of vast importance to the Irish. 

‘Some angry communication took place between De Ginkle and Sars- 
field with respect to the shipping of the troops to France, the former en- 
deavouring to obstruct, and the latter to facilitate the embarkation. In 
spite of these constructions, however, Sarsfield succeeded in embarking the 
whole of the levies, the principal command being intrusted to Lieutenant- 
General Sheldon. Their departure, still spoken of by the people as the 
* Flight of the Wild Geese,” marks one of the most mournful epochs in 
our sad history. It was indeed a memorable and mournful spectacle—wo- 
men and children severed from their husbands, and the ties of nature rent 
asunder. The parting sails were pursued by moans and lamentations, that 
excited even the sympathies of the English and foreign troops, and still find 
a mournful echo in the breasts of the Lrish people. It is said that the weath- 
er was unusually gloomy, as if the sun itself had been unwilling to behold 
so sad a spectacle, of fathers torn from their children, husbands from their 
wives, and, more touching still, of brave men torn trom the bosom of their 
native land, to fill the world with the fame of their valour, and the glory of 
the nation which they were never again to revisit.’ 

The exiled regiments, on their arrival in France, were doomed to experi- 
ence many of the mortifications that attend on fallen fortunes. It was 
deemed right at the court of St. Germains that they should undergo an en- 
tire new organization; and in the distribution of commissions, the sacrifices 
and services of many of the best gentry and bravest offiecrs were overlook- 
ed. The colonelcies were in several cases bestowed on officers who had 
followed the fortunes of James from England, and with whom the men as 
yet had neither acquaintance nor sympathy. Lrish colonels were reduced to 
the rank of captains, captains to that of lieutenants; and many geutlemen of 
ancient family and canting were pushed aside altogether, pe compelled to 
take service as volunteers, carrying muskets among the men whom they 
lately officered. Still, so high was their hope and courage in the prospect 
of a speedy invasion of England, that neither officers nor men murmured, 
all panting to get on ship-board, and make themselves amends for their losses 
out of the spoils of the Philistines. But Providence had otherwise ordained, 
for Tourville, on his way to take up the intended invading force at Brest, 
in an evil hour for the cause of absolutism and popish church government, 
fell in with Russell and the English fleet, off Cape La Hogue, and the pro- 
— invaders of Britain beheld the sea, which they had regarded as the 

uighway of their adventure, covered with the wreck of the fleet that was to 
have conveyed them to their destination. 

Both countries have reason to be thankful that it was so. Mach blood- 
shed and misery must have ensued if James had returned to his abdicated 
dominions, where a considerable party were ready to rise in his cause, and 









by nearly twenty thousand Irish soldiers, all valiant men, familiar with the 
hardships of war, and burning to be avenged for recent defeats and oppres- 
sions, as well as for the old hereditary quarrel of races and religions, As it 
was, the ccurage which in such an event would probably have urged its 
owners to their own extermination among a people sensible of their newly- 
found liberty, and ready to lay down their lives in its defence, was tarned 
into a totally ditferent channel, and the valour on which Louis had reckoned 
for inflicting asevere, if not a deadly blow on William of England in his own 
dominions, fell with its first impetuosity on the Duke of Savoy, in the plain 
of Piedmont. Victor Amadeus had laid siege to Pignerol, a town north of 
Nice, among the Maritime Alps, the outermost of the French king’s posses- 
sions on that side. Catinat, the French marshal, sepeeicasive of an attack 
on Dauphiny by the Piedmontese forces, had established himself a liitle far- 
ther north at Susa, in the chief pass from the plains of Piedmont into his 
master’s dominions. _Louis’s hands were at this moment so busily occupied 
in waging war on every front of his territory, that the force at the disposal 
of Catinat had not hitherto justified him, at least in his own cautious opinion, 
in venturing beyond the debouchément of the valley of Susa. But on the ar 

rival of a corps of the Irish, including, as it would appear, the old“brigade of 
Mounteashel, already familiar with the theatre of war from its campaign 
under St. Ruth, the French marshal, feeling himself sufficiently strong to as- 
snme the aggressive, descended into the plain between Pignerol and Turin. 
Victor, either through dread of leaving an enemy 1m his rear, or eager for a 
conflict on the plain, at once returned from Pignerol, though he had already 
stormed the citadel, and in a few days would inevitably Gee been master 
of the eats aud marched to meet the French forces on the field of 
Marsaglia, at the opening of the valley of the Doria, by which they had de- 
scended from Susa. Catinal had encamped behind the town of Piosasque, 
and immediately on finding himself in presence of the enemy, seized and 
planted his artillery on a rising ground which stood out at some distance from 
this town, in the plain, on his right. Victor, regardless of this advantage 
and of the representations of Prince Eugene, formed opposite, his right rest- 
ing on the Nun and his left on the Cesola, both feeders ofthe Po, which flows 
some leagues to the south, but both of them at this season dry, and so, nei- 
ther of them a protection. In Catinat’s line. 1,400 Irish, the King’s and 
Queen’s Dragoons, commanded by Lord Kilmallock, were on the right, 
Clare’s infantry, numbering 2,000, were on the left, and the regiments of 
Limerick and the Queen’s, 2,600 men, were in the centre, under Wauchop. 
We do not think Mr. O’Conunor has been as successful in his description of 
the battle of Marsaglia as of some others; but as the victory gained here re- 
flects great honour on the Lrish, who shared so largely in its achievements, 
and as it altered the whole complexion of affairs on this point of the French 
frontier, we extract his account of it: — 

‘The French right, with fixed bayonets, and without firing a shot, re- 
ceived the discharge of the German infantry, who fell back, unable to meet 
the discharge of the Irish dismounted dragoons. These, in their turn, were 
assailed by the German cavalry, but stood firm as a wall, and attacking the 
horse with fixed bayonets, drove them off in the utmost disorder. The 
French cavalry then charged and broke the line of the Allies, and the bat- 
tle became no longer doubtful, as the flank of the centre of the Allies wes 
left exposed by the irretrievable defeat of their right. On this occasion the 
[rish drageons performed prodigies of valour, and had most of their offi- 
cers killed. On the left the conflict was terrible, and the issue doubtful for 
a considerable time. The French regiments of Conde, Catinat, and the 
marines, in the first line, after an obstinate resistance, were broken, but 
Clare’s three battalions, and Grancé and Perche, two French battalions, 
charged the German regiments of Wurtemburgs, Saxe, Melburg, and Lor- 
raine, with fixed bayonets, and restored the battle. The cavalry and infan- 
try of both armies were now mixed in terrible affray. Clare’s three bat- 
talions presented a phalanx which remained impenetrable, and at length the 
Germans were broken and trampled under foot by the French gens-d’armes, 
and fled from the field in the utmost disorder. The German centre, com- 
manded by Prince Eugene, was, in the mean time, engaged with the French 
centre, and, animated by the heroism of its chief, his coolness and resolu- 
tion, nearly balanced the reverses of the wings. _Wauchop now led the in- 
fantry of the French centre, of whom 2,600 were Irish, three several times 
to the charge, desperately endeavouring to break the centre of the Allies, 
consisting of the French refugees, and the veteran corps of Carrara, Carafa, 
Montecuculi, and Stadet. Three times these assaults were repulsed; but, 
after four hours’ conflict, and that chiefly with the bayonet, the centre of 
the Allies being exposed on its flanks by the rout of the wings, the prince, 
with the consummate address and skill which marked his whole military 
career, threw his battalions into asquare, presenting fronts on all sides, re- 
ceived several charges with fixed bayonets, the more murderous because 
made by such active and impetuous troops as the French and Irish, and re- 
tiring with unbroken ranks, though leaving a large proportion of his troops 
stretched on the field, carried otf his corps of the army across the Po.’ 

The battle of Neerwinde, or Landen, fought much about the same time, 
was fatal to the gallant Lord Lucan, who fell there, with many other brave 
men on both sides; but Mr. O'Connor gives us no detail of the engage- 
ment, inasmuch as, it appears, no part of the [rish corps was present; and 
‘ Sarsfield fell leading on the charge of strangers.’ 

On looking into De Quincy for the order of battle of Luxembourg’s ar- 
my, we observe that what Mr. O'Connor states is correct, the division under 
Sarsfield at Neerwinde, consisting entirely of French regiments, and there 
being no Irish corps mentioned in that division of Louis's army. We state 
this because Forman, who is followed by most of our Irish writers, repre- 
sents Lord Lucan as having fallen at the head of the Brigade. In point of 
fact, we are not aware of any occasion on which the whole Hot went 
into action in one body, its regiments being usually distributed among the 
different divisions of the French army. Sarsfield, as a gentleman and a 
dashing soldier, was entitled to all admiration; but as a commauder, he falls 
far below Mounticashel. We could wish to have seen the character of this 
latter officer drawn more at large by Mr. O'Connor. No man of his day 
went through more stirring times, or a greater variety of fortunes. His 
personal honour has been impeached for an alleged breach of his parole af- 
ter his capture at Newtownbutler, in 1689: and, indeed, the explanation put 
forward on his behalf is hardly consistent with the statement that, on his ar- 
rival in France, he had himself tried by a court of honour, who acquitted 
him; being to the effect that, in order to get rid of his parole, passed to 
Colonel Hamilton, he caused it to be rumoured that he meant to escape; 
whereupon, being placed again under guard, he effected his object, by bri- 
bing a sergeant, without further scruple 

Leaving Catinat triumphant on the plain of Marsaglia, we pass over va- 
rious actions which Mr. O'Connor has Seecribed with great vivacity, up to 
the peace of Ryswick; and with him open a new chapter of events in 
the war of the Spanish succession, which, breaking out in 1701, again co- 
vered all the west of Europe with the march of armies, and the smoke of 
battle. The names of Eugene, Marlborough, and Vendéme, shine forth 
among those of the hosts of warriors from almost every county in Europe, 
who took part in the grand and terrible game. Tohave acquired renown 
in such a competition for glory, reflects much honour on the Irish, and un- 

uestionably of all the troops engaged, none for their numbers, acquitted 
p racer me with equal distinction, the honour of defending Cremona, of 
keeping the field at Luzara, of preventing absolute disgrace at Blenheim, 
of covering the retreat at Ramillies, and of turning the fortune of the day, 
and converting a doubtful battle into a signal victory at Fontenoy, being un- 
doubtedly due, and now cheerfully accorded to them. Accounts of the de- 
fence of Cremona have from time to time, appeared in print, and we will 
not ask the reader to turn from what is new to a subject with which he may 
already be acqnainted ; though we may say of Mr. O'Connor's account of 
this brilliant affair, that we have nowhere met so full or so animated a de- 
scription of it as he has given us. 

Nowhere, indeed, could an admirer of military gallantry find a fitter 
theme, than in the conduct of the Irish on this occasion. In the midst of 
licentiousness and debauchery, they had preserved their discipline and their 
morals; in the midst of general carelessness they had not forgotten their vi- 
gilance; and though the danger was so sudden as to surprise them in their 
beds, they faced it with a promptitude that is almost unexampled in milita- 
ry history, turning out in their shirts, and for hours maintaining the battle in 
that condition, alone, surrounded by enemies, in darkness and confusion, 
treachery within, and the main army of Eugene without, awaiting the storm- 
ing of that one post, to pour into the town in irresistible numbers. Braver 
conduct could not be: and all manly spirits have given it the tribute of their 
admiration, from Louis and William of immortalmemory down to our own 
time. But, as we have said, the tale has been told before; and we are in- 
vited to other fields less trodden by the vulgar historian. 

Victor Amadeus whom we left opposed to Catinat and aided by Eugene, 
had now changed sides, in the change of interests caused by the death of 
Charles the Second of Spain and the nomination of the Duke of Bourbon 
as his successor. The army opposed to Eugene thus ¢ onsisted of the allied 
French, Spanish and Piedmontese forces, the first, however, constituting the 
bulk and strength of the force, and including in its ranks the Irish regiments 
who remained with Catinat. Eugene on the other hand, advancing out of 





Lombardy with an army inferior in numbers, but equal in discipline, more 
manageable, and better generalled, had opened the campaign by sweeping 
| the line of the Adige, along which he deteated the Gallo-Spanish posts in 
| detail, and pushed them back bv aseries of successful movements as far as 
Mantua, In this posture of affairs, Vendome took the command, and sig- 
nalized his advent by fighting the desperate battle of Luzara. The charac 


whither, independent of his French allies, he would have been accompanied ! ters of the rival commanders in this bloody couflict are ably portrayed. 
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Vendome, impetuous, hot, prodigal ; serene in danger, indolent out of action, 
affable and generous; Eugene, another Napoleon, brave, thoughtful, politic, 
subtle, indefatigable, and valiant; both of illustrious descent, and princely 
rank, both commanders of great and well-disciplined armies. From the 
collision of two such spirits we may expect events fall of fire, and the strife 
of Luzara shines through its mist of bloodshed with pre-eminent though 
raournful lustre. 

‘ Below Luzara, two dykes restrain the overflowing of the Po, both ruan- 
ning almost parallel to the river, the smaller one close to the stream ; the 
larger half a mile distaut, the intervening space being planted with under- 
wood and trees. The Priuce passing the canal of Zero, and ee ay ae 
spies that the French army had reached Luzara, formed his army in ©: of 
battle under the embaukme nt at the larger canal, made his intantry throw 
themselves on their faces to avoid the shot from the castle; and went to 
view the French eucampinent in the midst of the plain on the other side, 
which was interspersed with small canals and cuts for irrigation, and plant- 
ed with scattered trees. The French had neither out-posts, videttes, nor 
cavalry, to scour the country ; not dreaming that the imperial army, which 
they fancied was still in the Serraglio, on the other side of the Po, lay with- 
in musket-shot, andin battle array. A French officer, by mere chance, 
mounted the bank at the time Prince Eugene was reconnoitreing, saw the 
Imperial infantry on their bellies, gave the alarm, and the whole of the 
French army was in bustle. They had scarce time to form a front line as 
the vecessity of the event did not suffer the formation of a second.’ 

‘This gave Vendome time to put his army in order of battle. A second 
line he was not able to form, but supplied this defect by great bodies of re- 
serves, to sustain any yielding point, and bear down when an opportunit 
should offer. Tessi guided his lett, himself the centre, aud the King of Spain 
the right. Sharp-shooters and skirmishers lined the bank of the canal in 
front. Commerci, at the head of the veterans of the wars of Hungary plang: 
ed into the fosse, dissipated the skirmishers like chaff before the wind, ad- 
vanced without firing, within pistol shot, and poured a volley into the French 
left, where every bull told, and in an instant the ground was strewn with 
the bodies of the slain. The Irish and French likewise reserved their fire, 
and so terrible was the discharge, that whole files of the Imperialists fell 

rostrate. But, inspired by their chief, in the midst of a truly tremendous 
fire, those brave veterans pushed on till taken im flank by the regiments of 
Piedmont, Berwick, the Marines, and Galmoy’s, whilst the brigades of Gran- 
cey, comprising Dillou’s, the regimeuts of Perche and Sault, stood firm asa 
wall in front ; and here their course was checked. Commerci still urged 
on, though whole ranks were extended on the ground, but at this moment 
a musket ball struck him to the earth, and death cut off this youthful com- 
mander, in a career of glory scarce surpassed in the war of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. On his death the Imperialists gaye way. Prince Leichtenstein, 
Bagni, and Guttestein then brought up the second line, restored the battle, 
and pushed back the pressing battalions of the French belind the fosses 
where they were originally posted. After performing prodigies of valour, 
the Imperialists, on both their first and second lines, were repulsed. Eugene, 
who performed all the duties of a soldier and displayed the skill of aconsum- 
mate general, brought up a reserve of three Danish battalions, under Gene- 
ral Boinemburgh, rallied the broken battalions, and once more assailed the 
right wing, which he burned to break, containing, as it did, the chosen 
troops of the whole French army. The combat now recommenced with 
more fury than ever. The Irish and French, exhausted by fasting, fatigue, 
and fighting, notwithstanding the most desperate efforts, maintained their 
position, and preferred death to giving an inch of ground. The Imperialists 
now demanded a suspension ofa few moments, to find and carry off the body 
of Commerci, a request which the chivalrous spirit of the French immediate- 
ly granted. The body of the hero being found, the battle was renewed 
with excessive fury. The brigade of Piedmontand the Marines, comprising 
Berwick’s and Galmoy’s regiments, had to sustain the impetuosity of the 
whole of the Imperial right wing, reinforced by the Danes, and afresh hody 
of infantry, led on by the gallant Leichtenstein. Attacked in front, flank, 
and rear, they still stood firm and immovable, though unsupported by a 
second line or reserves separated from their centre, and both their flanks 
uncovered. 

‘ Vendome, hastening to the left, now endeavoured to rally the battalions 
that had fallen back, and sent his aide-de-camp, Janet, for the corps of re- 
serve ; but this officer went astray, and the utmost Vendome could do, was 
to maintain his ground. In the meantime, the brigade of Piedmont and the 
Marines were enveloped ina circle of fire, which they returned as destruc- 
tively as they received it. Montandre, the Colonel of the Marines : Jallot, 
Colonel of Galmoys; the Marquis de Revel, Colonel of Piedmont, were 
killed ; and most of the remaining officers lay on the ground dead or wound- 
ed. Leichtensteiu also received a mortal wound, and several other Impe- 
rialist officers of superior rank lay before the unbroken battalions, in the 
midst ofa terrible carnage. Night descended in utter darkness, but the com- 
bat still raged., | : 

‘ Atone o’clock in the morning, hunger and fatigue had relaxed the pow- 
ers of destruction : utter darkness intercepted the erring aim; the generals 
could give no directions, and friends and foes were equally indistinguishable . 
The murderous conflict then ceased, the best contested, perhaps, of modern 
times; forthe number of men engaged one of the most sanguinary ; and 
for the valour of the troops, and the conduct of the leaders during the en- 
gagement, one of the most memorable. Prince Eugene remained master 
of the tield; Vendome retiring under the walls of Luzaro. Te Deums sung 
at Vienna and Paris claimed the victory for each, and affronted the Supreme 
Being with conflicting thauks, for the inhuman immolation of his creatures 
to the ambition of kings. 

‘The loss on both sides was immense ; that of the Irish frightful. Most 
of their officers were killed or wounded ; and of the combatants engaged, 
though not altogether more than 35,000, 10,000 lay either dead or dying.— 
Priuce Eugene undoubtedly gained the victory ; but Vendome’s superiori- 
ty of force enabled him to take a position under Luzara unassailable, almost 
impregnable. The Prince was obliged to intrench himself within cannon 
shot of the French encampment; and fortwo months the operations of both 
armies were confined to au intermittent cannonade.’ 

But enough of bloodshed. Such events serve to look back upon for 
warning, not example—furnish proofs that our countrymen can be as pro 
digal of life as other braves, and admonish our neighbours against the inso- 
lence of any imaginary superiority of heart or arm; but the waste of life 
is impious, the carnage brutal, the result barren. 


The mind after such a scene suffers a depressing reaction. A minute 
since we were carried forward with an enthusiasm akin to the spirit that 
impels warriors themselves to the field. Now, laying down the book, or 
pausing over a passage like this before us, reflection assumes the place of 
imaginative ardour, and we begin to participate in the feelings that the sol- 
dier himself experiences when the strife is over, contemplating on every 
side death, anguish, ruin, and the inexpressible misery of widows and or- 
phaus. It is like the waking of a drunkard—all that was bright in the pic- 
ture drawn by excited fancy overnight, changed into loathsomeness and 
horror in the unwelcome light of the sun. May Heaven long avert such 
scenes from our peaceful shores, or grant that if these fields, now teeming 
with the kindly fruits of the earth, are again to be trampled by the hoofs of 
charging porn tty itmay be in a war of union against ageresees from 
without, and notin a repetition of the dismal internecine slaughters with 
which ethnological and theoligical antipathies have so often desolated them 
in former times! 

For after all, and however useful it may be to possess these records of the 
achievements uf our countrymen, while they still had the opportunity of 
gaining separate and peculiar laurels, it is to the military fame of the United 
Empire that our descendants will chietly have to look tor sustaining the 
claims of their country to honours of this description. In proportion as 
men like Mr. O’Connor take the subject out of the hands of plebeian exag- 
gerators, the spirit of detraction and insolence a alive by the coarse 
stimuli administered by such spirits, and which has hitherto, from time to 
time, compelled invidious references to the exploits of our ancestors in the 
services of France and Spain, will die away. In the meantime, it is well 
that we can repress the arrogance of some, who still pretend to a superi- 
ority that ought never to be spoken of among brothers and fellow-citizens, 
by pointing to an historical work of character, which disarms their re- 
proaches without recrimination, and claims their esteem without flattering 
their prejudices. 

But the subject, happily, is not all sanguinary. The Brigade afforded 
discipline in manners as well as in war, and much of the high chivalrous 
feeling which still distinguishes the nobility and gentry of our old Roman 
Catholic families, has been derived trom the example of the courtly and 
punctilious eleves of that school. In the messes of our Imperial regiments 
they have now opportunities of equally perfecting themselves in all the ac- 
complishments of gentlemen and men of honour, with this inestimable ad- 
vantage, in addition, that the friendships they form are with brothers, and 
speakers of the same tongue; and the esprit du corps with which they be- 
come imbued, is a spirit of union, intelligence, and emulation in the ad- 
vancement of arms, which carry principles of freedom and free institutions 
to the ends of the earth. This is something better than fighting for the 
maintenance of a licentious though a splendid despotism, shedding honest 
men’s blood to gratify the wanton ambition of atyrant; and the pernicious 
rancour of theologians. It is well, however, that even the service of Louis 
was at that time open to our ¢ migrants. Sut forthe means which it afford- 





ed of keeping alive the generous spark of gentility, our Romanist popula- 
tion would baye grown up in a coarse uniformity of plebeian pursuits and 
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feelings. As it was, the alliance with men of distinction abroad, often kept 
up in the hearts of eur young gentry of that persuasion, sentiments of self- 
me yer which the habits of these immediately around them were but too 
well calculated to weaken or destroy. The Brigade also has contributed 
its full quota to the literary reputation of the country, one of our best his- 
tories, that of the Abbe Mac Geoghegan, having been especially written for, 
and dedicated to the officers of that om Mac Geoghegan was their prin- 
cipal chaplain, a man of excellent learning in the antiquities of his own 
country ; and, considering the circumstance under which he wrote, a not 
illiberal historian. His dedication, were it not that it affects somewhat ex- 
cessively the style of the French language in which he has couched it, is a 
pleasing and animated composition, and pays so graceful a tribute to the 
emigrants on the one hand, and their entertainers on the other, that we are 
induced to transfer it to our pages. 

‘Europe,’ says the Abbe, addressing the Irish officers—‘ Europe towards 
the end of the last century, was surprised to see your fathers abandon the 
— of a fertile a. renounce the advantages which an illustrious 
birt had given them in their native land, and tear themselves from their 

ions, from kindred, friends, from all that nature and fortune had made 
lear to them ; she was astonished to bebold them deaf to the proposals of a 
liberal usurper, and following the fortunes of a fugitive king, to seek with 
him in foreign climes fatigues and dangers, content with their misfortunes, 
as the seal of their fidelity to unhappy masters. France, which, amongst 
so many excellences, of which she is a model, places in the first rank loyal- 
to her kings, was delighted to see those strangers dispute with her the 
glory of mad =o wd virtue, and gladly opened to them a generous bosom, 
ing persuaded that men so devoted to their princes, would not be less so 
to their benefactors.’ 

It is a pleasing reflection that both the Irish and Scotch can afford to 
leok back on the times when they respectively marched under these ban- 
ners, 80 hostile to England, without blushing hor their own alliances, or 
doubting of the stability of the new. Their new associations, by every 


consideration of interest, of circumstance, of language, and natural affec- 
tion, are those in which all can best work to 


: ether for the public good and 
common national honour of the United Kingdom; 2nd we believe that, at no 


former period did their colours receive from all who marched under them 
60 devoted and hearty an alliance, as animates the whole body of British 
officers, English, Scotch, and Irish, at the present moment. Looking back to 
separate, as well as united glories, won by their respective forefathers, may 
= long continue to see none in the future field of fame but such as they 
achieve together, and together bequeath to united, victorious, and re- 
nowned descen ants ; so that their fame may go on increasing and undivid- 
ed, till advancing Christianity can dispense with force and, glory remaining 

immortal, war shall be no more. 

Sa cad 
STATUE OF PETER THE GREAT, 
ST. PETERSBURG. 
With an account of the wonderful mechanical 
the mass of granite which forms its base. 


The rapid change which Russia underwent during the reign of Peter the 
Great, her extraordinary advances under this sage legislator, are among the 
most important events of which history preserves the record. Proud of his 
glory, the nation wished to erect a monument in commemoration of his 
great actions, which in his own city should be a distinctive object to all pos- 
terity. In the then young state of their art, some deliberation took place 
before the design of the structure was decided on: during this the hero died, 
and the erection of the monument was consequently reserved for the reign 
of the empress Catherine II. The first step to be taken was the appoint- 
ment ‘of an artist capable of undertaking such a work. The choice fell 
upon M. Falconet, who, in his conception of an equestrian statue, determined 
that the subordinate parts should bear an equal impress of genius. He found 
that the pedestals in general use have no distinctive feature, and adapt them- 
selves equally well to any subject; and being of so universal penn “Yo an 
they produce no new or elevated feeling in the mind of the spectator. He 
wished to make the czar appear in his principal character—the father and 
legislator of his people; great and extraordinary in all; undertaking and 
completing that which others were unable to imagine. To carry out this 
conception, a precipitous rock was fixed on for the pedestal, on which the 
statue should appear with characteristics distinguishing it from those erected 
to other sovereigns. 

The first idea was to form this pedestal of six masses of rock, bound to- 
dether with bars of copper or iron; but the objection was urged, that the 
natural decay of the bands would cause a disruption of the various parts, 
and present a ruinous aspect, while it would be difficult to insure perfect 
uniformity in the quality and appearance of the different blocks. The next 
proposal was to form itof one whole rock ; but this eppeared impossible ; 
and in a report to the senate, it was stated the expente Would be so enor- 


skill employed in removing 


mous, as almost to justify the abandonment of the undertaking ; and even if 
made of six pieces, as first proposed, the outlay would be excessive. At 


length it was determined to transport to the city the largest rock that could 


be found, and add other portions to it as might be judged necessary. Still, 
great misgivings prevailed as to the possibility of removing the contempla- 
The search was then begun, but with less success than had been 


ted mass. 
anticipated, as the country around St. Petersburg is flat and marshy, afford- 


ing no traces of stone, while the nearest mountains are in the province of 


Finland. A whole summer was passed in exploration ; and the idea of form- 
ing the pedestal of several smaller portions was again entertained, when a 
large stone was discovered near Cronstadt, which it was determined to ap- 
ply as the principal mass; and the task of its removal was confided to the 
Admiralty, who, however, as well as many other mechanicians applied to 
in turn, refused to undertake it. The search for the smaller blocks was ne- 
vertheless continued, although no one appeared to have any definite notion 
of the use to be made of them in the event of their discovery. 

Under these unexpected difficulties, the formation of the pedestal was in- 


trusted to an officer of the corps of cadets, who had already given proofs of 


his mechanical skill. 


A native of Cephalonia, he had been compelled, for | gave tothe whole the form of a sharp curve: 


Che Avion. 


was imbedded to the depth of 15 feet, was commenced: the excavation re- 
quired te be of great width—84 feet all round—to admit of turning the 
stone, which did not lie in the most favourable position for removal. An 
inclined plaue, 600 feet in length, was afterwards made, ~ means of which, 
when the stone was turned, it might be drawn up to the level surface. 

Among the objections urged against the possibility of removing the rock, 
was the anticipated insurmountable difficulty of placing it upon the machine 
destined for its transportation. Bat the engineer was confident, and wisely 
preferring simplicity to complication, resolved on employing ordinary levers, 
known technically as levers of the first order; these were made of three 
masts, each 65 feet in length, and | 1-2 feet in diameter at the larger end, 
firmly bound together. To diminish the difficulty of moving these heavy 
instruments, triangles 30 feet high were erected, with windlasses attached 
near the base, from which a cord, passing through a pulley at the top, was 
fastened to the smaller end of the lever, which, being drawn up to the top 
of the triangle, was ready for the operation of turning: each of these levers 
was calculated to raise a weight of 200,000 Ibs. A row of piles had been 
driven into the ground at the proper distance from the stone on one side, to 
serve a®a fulcrum; and on the other a series of piles were disposed as a 
platform, to prevent the sinking of the mass on its descent. Twelve levers, 
with three men to each, were stationed at the side to be lifted, and the low- 
er extremities being placed under the mass, the upper ends were drawn 
downwards by the united action of the twelve windlasses. When the stone 
rose to the height of afoot, beams and wedges were then driven underneath, 
to maintain it in that position, while the levers were arranged for a second 
lift. To assist the action of the levers, large iron rings were soldered into 
the upper corner of the rock, from which small cables were passed to four 
capstans, each turned by 36 men, thus maintaining a steady strain; while 
the stone was prevented from returning to its original position when the 
levers were shifted. These operations were repeated until the rock was 
raised nearly to an equipoise, when cables from six other capstans were 
attached to the opposite side, to guard against a too sadden descent ; and as 
afurther precaution against fracture, a bed, six feet in thickness, of hay and 
moss intermingled, was placed to receive the rock, on which it was a 
ly laid at the end of March, 1769. As it was of great importance that all the 
workmen should act at one and the same time, two drummers were station- 
ed on the top of the stone, who, at asign from the engineer, gave the neces- 
sary signals on their drums, and secured the certainty of order and precision 
in the various operations. 

Meantime the machinery for the removal had been made. Of the lower 
grooved beams already described, six pairs were prepared, so that when the 
rock had advanced over one pair, they might be drawn forward and placed 
in a line in advance of the foremost, without interrupting the movements. 
The balls were laid in the groves two feet apart; the upper frame, intend- 
ed us the bed for the rock, placed above: the mass, weighing in its original 
form 4,000,000 lbs., was then raised by means of powerful screws, and de- 
“sap on the frame, when it was drawn up the inclined plane by the united 
orce of six capstans. The road did not proceed in a direct line to the river, 
owing to the soft state of portions of the marsh: in many places it was im- 
possible to reach a firm foundation with piles fifty feet in length. This 
naturally added to the difficulties of the transport, as the direction of the 
draught was frequently to bechanged. Piles were driven along the whole 
line on both sides, at distances of 300 feet apart; to these the cables were 
made fast, while the capstans revolved; two of which were found sufficient 
to draw the stone on a level surface, while on unequal ground four were 
required. The rate of motion was from 500 to 1200 feet daily, which, 
when regard is had to the short winter days of five hours in that high lati- 
tude, may be considered as rapid. So interesting was the spectacle of the 
enormous mass when moving, with the two drummers at their posts, the 
forge erected on it continually at work, and forty workmen constantly em- 
ployed in reducing it to a regular form, that the empress and the court visit- 
ed the spot to see the novel sight; and, notwithstanding the rigour of the 
season, crowds of persons of all ranks went out every day as spectators.— 
Sinall flat sledges were attached to each side of the stone by ropes, on 
which were seated men provided with iron levers, whose duty it was to 
prevent the balls, of which fifteen on a side were used, from striking against 
each other, and thus impeding the motion. The tool-house was also attach- 
ed, and moved with the stone, in order that every thing might be ready to 
hand when required. Experiments were tried with balls and grooves ef 
cast iron; but this material crumbled into fragments as readily as if made ot 
clay. No metal was found to bear the weight so well as the mixture of 
copper and tin; and even with this the balls were sometimes flattened, and 
the grooves curled up, when the pressure by any accident became unequal. 
The utility of rollers was also tried; but with double the number of cap- 
stans and power, the cabies broke, while the stone did not advance an inch. 

The work went on favourably, when it was suddenly checked by the 
sinking of the stone to a depth of eighteen inches in the road, to the great 
chagrin of the engineer, who was suffering under a severe attack of the 
marsh fever. He was not, however, disheartened, and speedily remidied 
the accident, spite of the idle clamours of the multitude ; andin six weeks 
from the time of first drawing the stone from its bed, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing it safely deposited on the temporary wharf built for the purpose of 
embarkation on the banks of the river, when the charge fell into the hands 
of the Admiralty, who had undertaken the transport by water to the city. 

A vessel or barge 180 feet in length, 66 feet in width, and 17 feet from 
deck to keel, had been built with every appliance that skill could sug- 
gest, to render it capable of supporting the enormous burden. Great pre- 
cautions were now necessary to prevent the possibility of the falling of the 
rock into the stream; water was let into the vessel until she sunk to the 
botiom of the river, which brought her deck on a level with the wharf; the 
rock was then drawn on board by means of two capstans placed on the 
deck of another vessel, anchored at some distance from the shore Pumps 
and buckets were now brouglit into use to clear the barge of the water 
with which she had been filled ; but to the surprise and consternation of 
those engaged, she did not rise equally: the centre, bearing most of the 
weight, remained at the bottom, while the head and stern, springing up, 
the timbers gave way, and 





an offence against the laws, to seek refuge in Russia, where he lived under the seams opening, the water re-entered rapidly: 400 men were then set to 


the assumed name of Lascary. He had strenuously recommended the adop- 


tion of the original design ; and a few days after his appointment he receiv- 
ed information from a peasant of a larg 


the Gulf of Finland, about twenty miles from the city by water. 


and on sounding around it, the base was fortunately ascertained to be flat 
Its form was that of a parallelopipedon, 42 feet in length, 27 feet in width 


and 21 feet in height—dimensions sufficiently extensive to realise the con- 
ceptions of M. Falconet, the sculptor. Bat when the authorities, under 


e rock lying m a marsh near a bay in 


An exam- 
ination was immediately instituted : the stone was found covered with moss; 


bale, in order that every part might be simultaneously cleared; but the 
curve became greater in proportion to the diminution of the internal volume 
of water. 

M. Lascary, who, from the time the rock had been placed on the deck of 
the vessel, had been a simple spectator of these operatious, which occu- 
pied two weeks, now received orders to draw it again upon the wharf.— 
,| He immediately applied himself to remedy the error—which had been 
committed in not distributing the weight equally—without removing the 
stone. He first caused the head and stern of the barge to be loaded with 


whose direction the work was placed, saw the prodigious size of the rock, | large stones, until they sunk toa level with the centre; the rock was then 


they again hesitated, and recommended its division into smaller portions.— 
The fear of accidents, however, and the hardness of the stone, caused them 


to yield to the representations of the engineer, who was now favoured b 
the support and encouragement of the minister Betzky; and the intelli 


ence of the empress being superior to the senseless clamour raised by 
the envious and the ignorant, she gave orders for the commencement of the 


work. 


A working model of the machinery with which it was proposed to remove 
M. Lascary resolved on effect- 


the rock from its situation was first made. 
ing this removal without the use of rollers, as these 
surface, 


ture of the ground on which the work was to be performed. 
transport. These offered many advantages. 


Points of contact. Stout beams of - wood, 33 feet in length, and 1 toot square 


‘were then prepared. One side was hollowed in the form of a gutter, and 

to the thickness of two inches, with a com- 
Balls of the same metal, five inches in di- 
ade, to bear only on the bottom of the groove. These 
d to be placed on the ground in a line, in front of the 
em were reversed two other beams, prepared ina simi- 
g, and 1 1-2 feet square, connected as a frame 


lined, the sides being vortex, 
pound metal of copper and tin 
ameter, Were then m 
beams were intende. 
stone, while upon th 
lar manner, each 42 feet Jon 


by stretchers and bars of iron 14 feet in length, carefully secured by nuts 
screws, and bolts. A load of $000 lbs., when placed on the working model 
was found to move with the greatest facility ; and the inventor hoped t 
satisfy the minister as well as the mechanicians by its public exhibition 
The former was well pleased with the 


in the possibility of removing the ston: 
jections, with the cry of ‘the mountain upon eggs.’ 
The first thing to be done, as the rock | oo 
the country, was to build barracks capable of accommodating 400 labourers 
artisans, and other persons required, who, with M.] . 
on the spot, as the readiest means of forwarding the work 
was then cleared from the rock to the river Niva, a distance 
to a width of 130 feet, in order to ga'n space for the y 
to give a free circulation of air, so essential to the he 
a marshy district, as well as to the drying and fre 
point of much importance, when the enormous weight to be removed is con 
sidered. In the month of December, when the influence of the frosts begat 
to be felt, the operation of disinterring the rock from the earth, in. which i 








not only present a long | quay, and cut off level at a distance of eight feet below the surface : 

which increases the friction, but are not easily made of the great i 

diameter that would have been required, owing to the soft and yielding na- 
grou Spherical bo- 

dies, revolving in a metallic groove, were then chosen as the means of 

Their motion is more prompt 

than that of rollers, with a less degree of friction, as they present but small 


experiment, and expressed his belief 
*>; while the latter raised absurd ob- 


ay in a wild and deserted part of 


vascary, were all lodged 
A line of road 
of six versts,* 
arious operations, and 
alth of the workmen in 
ezing of the ground—a 


raised by means of screws and beams of timber, diverging to every part of 
the vessel, placed under and against it; and on the removal of the screws, 
the pressure being equal in every part, she regained her original form. The 
-| water was next pumped out, the stones removed from the head and stern, 
a ship lashed on each side of the barge, which, on the 22d September, ar- 
rived opposite the quay where it was intended to erect the statue. 

Not the least difficult part of the work, the debarkation, remained to be 
done. As the river was here of agreater depth than at the place of em- 
barkation, rows of piles had been driven into the bottom alongside the 
on these 
ne barge was rested; and, to preventthe recurrence of the rising of the 
head and stern when the supporters should be removed, three masts, lashed 
together, crossing the deck at each extremity, were secured to the surface 
of the quay. {[t was then feared that, as the rock approached the shore, 
the vessel might heel and precipitate it into the river. This was obviated 
by fixing six other masts to the quay, which projected across the whole 
, | breadth of the deck, and were made fast to a vessel moored outside; thus 
presenting a counterpoise to the weight of the stone. The grooved beams 
were laid ready, the cables secured, and at the moment of removing the 
last support, tbe drummers beat the signal: the men at the capstans ran 
round with a cheer ; the barge heeled slightly, which accelerated the move- 
ment; and in an instant the rock was safely landed on the quay. 

Such was the successful result of an undertaking, extraordinary in its na- 
ture and the circumstances in opposition to it.* An example is here afforded 
, | to those who may have to struggle with difficulties in mechanical art, that 
, | will stimulate them to attempt what may appear impossible to the timid 
»| and unreflecting. He who contends successfully with the adverse opin- 
.| ions of men of learning, and the blind prejudices of the multitude, achieves 
a moral as well as a physical triumph, deserving of high praise and imita- 
ion. . . 

It is to be regretted that the effect of this unrivalled pedestal was marred 
by the diminution of its size. Under the directions of the artist who had 
, | 80 successfully formed the statue, it was pared and chiseled, until the weight 
was reduced to 3,000,000 Ibs; and the outline, instead of being left bold 
and broken, as best suited the character of the group, was made smooth 
and uniform. It forms, however, one of the chief attractions of St. Peters- 
burgh, standing ‘ in the square oppesite the Isaac Bridge, at the western ex- 
tremity of the Admiralty. Here the colossal equestrian statue of the 
founder of this magnificent city, placed on a granite rock, seems to com- 
-| mand the undivided attention of the stranger. On approaching nearer, the 
t 





* The whole expense of the removal did not exceed 70,000 roubles, or 





* A verst is 3500 English feet. 


——.| 14,000/.; while the materials which remained were worth two-thirds of the 


sum, 
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simple inscription fixed on it, in bronze letters, ‘‘ Petro Primo, Catharina 
Secunda, mpccLxxxu1,” meets the eye. The same inscription in the Rus. 
sian language appears on the opposite side. The area is enclosed within a 
handsome railing, placed between granite pillars. The idea of Falconet, 
the French architect, commissioned to erect an equestrian statue to the ex. 
traordinary man at whose command a few scattered huts of fishermen were 
converted into palaces was to represent the hero as conquering, by enter. 
prise and personal courage, difficulties almost insurmountable. This the 
artist imagined might be represented by placing Peter on afiery steed 
which he is supposed to have taught, by skill, management, and perseve. 
rance, to rush up asteep and precipitous rock, to the very brink of a pre. 
cipice, over which the animal and the imperial rider pause without fear, and 
in an attitude of triumph. The horse rears with his fore-feet in the air, and 
seems to be impatient of restraint, while the sovereign, turned towards the 
island, surveys with calm and serene countenance his capital rising out of 
the waters, over which he extends the hand of protection. The bold man. 
ner in which the group has been made to rest on the hind legs of the horse 
only, is not more surprising than the skill with which advantage has been 
taken of the allegorical figure of the serpent of envy spurned by the horse, 
to assist in upholding so gigantic a mass. This monument of bronze is said 
to have been castata single jet. The height of the emperor is 11 feet, that 
of the horse 17 feet. The bronze is, in the thinnest parts, only the fourth 
of an inch, and one inch in the thickest part; the general weight of metal 
in the group is equal to 36,636 English lbs.’* 


—_— @————. 
THE SWORD OF ZENIGA. 
A LEGEND OF LOWER HUNGARY. 
THE CASTLE. 

In all the wide province of Lower Hungary, no fairer valley is to be 
found than that known as the Granthal, which derives its name from the 
river Gran, one of the tributaries of the mighty Danube. — Taking its rise 
in the Carpathian chain, the Gran flows southwards, watering on Its way a 
district of which the picturesque beauty enchants every beholder. The 
mountains that bound its valley on either side, during nearly the whole of 
the river’s course, although not sufficiently lofty to give a severe character 
to the landscape, are abundantly so to convey the idea of peacetul seclusion. 
There is nothing narrow or cramped in the aspect of the scenery; on the 
contrary, the plain spreads out broad and spacious, varied by hill and forest, 
enriched with verdant pastures and productive corn-fields, yee ¢ which 
the bright waters of the Gran flow cheerily on in manifold an fantastic 
windings. ; ; 4 

On the rising ground, about midway through this valley, there mg @ 
seen at the present day the remains of the old castle of Revistye!, Its shat- 
tered walls and crumbling battlements still frowning, mementos of wars 
and usages long gone by, over the blooming country that surrounds it * 
During the prolonged peace that the district in question has enjoyed, - 
now that for many generations no sword has been drawn in enmity in that 
tranquil and happy valley, Revistyei, like other fortresses of its class, has 
been allowed to crumble into ruins. Far different was its condition in those 
troublous days when Hungary was encompassed and pressed on all sides 
by the fierce Ottoman, the eastern wolf that was ever striving with claws 
and teeth to overcome the valiant resistance offered him by the weakened 
but unconquered Hungarians. ; 

It was soon after the middle of the 17th century, a period when the 
Turks were masters of a large portion of en, and towards the close 
of a warm spring day, that three men were assem led outside the gates of 
the ancient fortress of Revistyei. The elder of the three, a weather-beaten 
old officer, belonged to the garrison of the castle; as did also —< ay 
companions, a young man some five-and-twenty years of age. The t = . 
the persons composing the group wasa fair-haired and handsome youth 0 
a nathe family in Germany, who had lately come to ey and taken 
service with the Burgrave of Schemitz. Despatched with letters trom his 
lord to the Count of Revistyei, he had reached the castle during a tempora- 
ry absence of its owner, whose hourly-expected return he was now 1npa- 
tiently awaiting. . 

‘T trust,’ il the young German, whose name was Oswald, to one of 
the two officers who bore him company; ‘I trust that the Count will 
speedily be here. When the noble Burgrave sent me on this mission, be 
bade me use haste, and that I should bear him the answer by to-morrow 
morn.’ : 

‘ Do you fear, then, to ride by night ?’ asked the younger of his compan- 
ions with a slight smile. : 

‘ Not so,’ returned the messenger, quickly ; ‘but I would fain be punc- 
tual in my service.’ 

‘ Tis well,’ said Stephan, the older of the officers, and who was one of the 
Couat’s most trusted lieutenants. ‘The moon shines bright, and the dis- 
tance is short., If you start after the evening meal, you may still be at your 
journey’s end when the first sunbeams gild the mountains. As to the 
Count’s return, you may reckon on it. He emp to be back within 
three days; this is the third of his absence, and his word is sacred for smal! 
things as for great. Be underno uneasiness, but make the most of your 
time, you who are a stranger in the land, and gaze your fill at the pleasant 
scenes around you. Trust me, for many a long day you will remember 
with pleasure the smiling valley of the Gran.’ é 

The German looked out upon the beautifal and varied landscape by which 
he was surrounded, and his two companions, whose eyes at first: mechani- 
cally followed the direction of his, soon gave themselves up to the never- 
diminishing fascination which fine scenery possesses Silent and peusive 
they suffered their glances to roam along the — of the stream, and 
so great is the charm of that valley, that even the old warrior, who had 
been born and passed half his life in it, felt his heart soften and his eyes 
grow moist with pleasure as he gazed at the well-known but ever charming 
scenery. ’ 

‘[ have wandered threugh most parts of Hungary,’ cried the young offi- 
cer at last, ‘ but nowhere have I seen so delicious a spot. T would wish to 
die here, for surely it must be pleasant lying amid such heavenly scenes and 
under so flowery asward.’ 7 

‘Or onit you had better have said,’ replied Stephan. ‘A soldier can 
scarce reckon upon burial. Fle should be well content if it be granted him 
to die with his feet on his native soil, and fighting for a fair cause. And 
truly ’tis for a fair cause we fight, whether it be for our country or for our 
noble lady.’ 

‘Who and whence is your lady ?’ asked Oswald ; ‘ and how comes shi to 
be the cause of strife ?’ 

‘Have you not heard the tale?’ cried the young officer. ‘It is easy to 
see that you have not been long in Hungary. Our lady, you must know, Is 
the sister of Hassan, the Turkish Pacha who commands the frontier fortress 
of Lewenz. When firstshe accompanied him thither, and although no man 
had ever seen her unveiled, the report of her wonderful beauty spread 
through the whole country, even as arose concealed amidst brambles per- 
fumes the surrounding air with its surpassing fragrance. Amongst others, 
Count Revistyei heard of its fame, but thought little of it; for our Hunga- 
rian maidens are fair to look upen, and we need not to seek for beauty 
amongst the daughters of the accursed infidel. It so chanced, however, 
that an old retainer of the Revistyeis was taken prisoner by Hassan, and, 
although a large ransom was offered for him, the Turk. in order to vex the 
Count, who he saw was desirous of his follower’s release, obstinately re- 
fused to give him up. This came to the ears of Zelmira, Hassan’s lovely 
sister, and she besought her brother to make her a gift of the prisoner.— 
He did so; for the affection he bore his sister was so great, that he could 
refuse her nothing. She had the captiye brought before her, and ques- 
tioned him concerning the Lord of Revistyei; but, strange to say, the 
Count’s deeds of chivalry and arms were already known to her. She rela- 
ted them, and the prisoner had only to confirm their truth. She then set 
him at liberty : he returned to the castle, and told the Countall that had oc- 
curred to him.’ ; é 7 

‘ Greatly surprised and touched on learning the interest the beautiful 
Turk had shown in his actions, the Count pondered on the means of getting 
to sight and speech of her. At last he hit upon a plan. Hassan had got 
together from the adjacent country several hundred labourers to work at the 
fortifications of Lewenz. The Count disguised himself as one of them, and 
by this means was enabled to enter the town. How he managed to see 
Zelmira and speak with her, | know not; but see her he did, wooed her, 
and won her, and she agreed to fly with him from her brother's power. A 
peasant woman who was amongst the labourers at Lewenz brought orders 
for two men, with led horses, to conceal themselves on a given evening in 
the neighbourhood of that town, and at midnight the Count joined them, 
bringing with him Zelmira, disguised in the coarse garb of a peasant girl. 
They sprang upon their horses, and reached the castle in safety.’ 

‘ Two months have elapsed since then, and the infidel sister of Hassan 
has become the Christian wife of Revistyei’s lord. She was baptised by 
the name of Rosa, but her husband loves best to call her by her former one 
of Zelmira.’ 

‘ And is she really so beauteous a dame as report declared her to be 7’ in« 
quired Oswald, when the young officer concluded his narrative. 

‘Truly is she,’ was the reply. * De you see yonder moon lifting its bright 
dise above the dark pine wood? Its rays silver the mountain tops aud fill 
the whole valley; the river seems to flow more joyously in its light, and 








even the grey walls of our old castle appear to grow younger under its mild 
' J aeeeen 


* Granville’s Travels to St, Petersburg! 
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influence. Even so do all things look brighter and gladder when Zelmira 
ars.” ‘ 
PP And Hassan has not attacked the castle ?’ asked Oswald, interrupting the 
oung officer's rhapsody. : 

‘Not yet,’ said Stephan; ‘ but doubt not that ere long he will seek to re- 
yenge himself and to recover his sister.’ : 

‘Let him come!’ cried the impetuous young soldier; ‘let him come, 
One never fights better than in defence of beauty.’ ae 

‘There is fittle to fear,’ said his comrade. ‘ With the sword of Zuniga in 
his good right hand the Count is certain of victory ’ " 

‘ Fhe sword of Zuniga,’ repeated the German; ‘ what. may that be? 

‘There is a long story concerning it,’ replied Stephan, ‘ which at some 
other moment I may — have leisure to tell, and you to listen to. But 
now, time is wanting; for I hear the Count approaching.’ ’ 

As he uttered these words, the clatter of horses’ feet upon the road eyed 
up to the castle became audible, and presently the Count of Revistyei, fol- 
lowed by a small party of men-at-arms, galloped up to the gate, at the same 
moment that Zelmira issued from her apartment aud advanced in joyful haste 
to meet her husband. Revistyei sprang from his horse and clasped her to 
his breast; his three days’ absence had seemed three years to his impatient 
love; but his friends and retainers now crowded round to welcome him, 
and his blashing bride extricated herself from his embrace. The Count 
had a kind word for every one, and presently, when the first tings were 
over, Stephan presented to him the Burgrave’s envoy. While Revistyei 
was reading the letter which the young German presented to him, the latter 
had abundant leisure to admire the wonderful Sonate of Zelmira, whose 
eyes were fixed upon her husband with an expression of joy and confiding 
love that lent afresh charm to her enchanting countenance. Nature seeme 
to have taxed her utmost skill to produce in the Countess that most admira- 
ble of her works—a perfectly lovely woman. 

‘Ihave already,’ said Revistyei, after reading the letter, ‘ written to the 
Burgrave with the information for which he asks me. It is therefore need- 
lees for you to hurry back, Sir Envoy, and it would look neither hospitable 
of me, nor friendly of you, if you were to leave the castle at this late hour. 
To-night, you must abide within my walls. By day-break, if you wish it, 
you can journey hence,’ “a! 

And after speaking afew words to Stephan, the Count withdrew with his 
lady to her apartments. X 

‘For to-night, at least, boys,’ cried old Stephan, when bis lord had disap- 
peared, ‘ we will be jovial and happy, come what mayto-morrow. And you,’ 
added he to the German, ‘shall give us proof whether your countrymen be 
such valiant flagon-emptiers as report describes them.’ ; 

Presently, the tables were spread in front of the castle, casks rolled out of 
cellar, and fires lighted, at which a copious supper was prepared; mirth 
and merriment, feasting and carousing, were the order of the night. Dan- 
cing and music succeeded in their turn, and the wild melody of the national 
airs rang through the soft moonlight atmosphere, while here and there a 
group might be seen listening attentively to the old tales of the Turkish wars 
and of feats of Magyar valour, related to them by some scarred and gray- 
haired veteran. The stars were growing dim, and the eastern sky was light- 
ing up, before the last of the revellers, whose noise and numbers had been, 
however, for some time diminishing, finally departed ; and, as is the case 
after most human pleasures, nought remained but the ashes of the extinguish- 


ed festival fires, to announce to the passer-by that men had there been gath- 
ered together in rejoicing. 


CHAPTER 11.—THE CHALLENGE. 


It was mid-day when Revistyei, standing on the balcony of his castle, re- 
ceived Oswald’s adieus. 

‘ Tell the Burgrave,’ said he, ‘that he may do the Countess and myself 
an exceeding great pleasure, if he be so minded, by honouring this poor 
house with his presence. For yourself, my young friend, you will not re- 
fuse the trifling gift which I now offer you. In these unsettled times a 
man’s life may depend each day on the quality of his weapons, and these you 
will find excellent.’ 

_ So saying, the Count presented his departing guest with a pair of Turkish 
pistols, of rare workmanship, and richly inlaid with silver. 

‘They were the arms of a brave man,’ continued Revistyei; ‘the much- 
dreaded Achmet Aga wore them at his girdle till the day that he fell beneath 
my sword. The last shot which he fired with them was aimed at me, but 


: I grazed the skin, and at the same moment my blade pierced his 
neart. 


After expressing in fitting terms his thanks and his farewell, the gratified 
envoy was about to depart, when an officer approached the Count, and in 
formed him that a Turk from the fortress of Lewenz demanded an audience. 
Revistyei gave orders for his immediate admittance, and requested Oswald 
to delay his departure a brief space, in case the Turk should shy aught wor- 
tay of being communicated to the Burgrave. The next instant the folding- 
doors of the apartment were thrown open, and a tall figure entered. 

The broad shoulders, short neck, bushy black beard. , and deeply-marked 
features of the new comer, caused him to be immediately recognised, by the 
majority of those present, as Moktar, one of the Turkish commanders at 
Lewenz. With an air of bold defiance he approached Revistyei. 

‘Sir Count,’ said he, ‘Hassan, Pacha of Lewenz, sends me to thee, the 
unbelieving lord of Revistyei. By fraud and cunning hast thou stolen awa 
his sister, and he bas resolved to punish thee for the deed with his own inal, 
Although thou art no better than a common thief, he will condescend to 
meet thee in fair and open field, and in eight days will repair hither to fight 
thee. Zelmira is to be the prize of the conqueror. As the horse in the 
desert thirsteth for the cool fountain, and his rider for the shade of the palm 
trees, so doth Hassan crave after the day of battle. His blade, which has so 
ve drank the blood of unbelievers, shall be dyed a yet deeper red in 

iine. 

_ The brow of Revistyei grew dark, and his eyes flashed lightning, at this 
—w speech, but he restrained his wrath, and his reply was calm though 

_‘ Tell thy chief,’ said he, ‘ that in eight days I shallexpect him. Though 
his blade be red with Christian blood, my sword Zuniga shall not flinch 
from crossing it. It was true to my ancestors, and will not fail me. Thou 

hast my answer. Begone !’ 

‘And you,’ continued the valiant Count, turning to Oswald, ‘tell the Bur- 
grave that I now beseech him earnestly to come this same week to my cas- 
tle, and act as onawe in the approaching combat.’ 

Moktar cast a glance of scorn and defiance at Revistyei; Oswald bowed 
low, and respectfully pressed the hand which the Count offered to him, and 
then the two envoys descended the stairs, side by side, but stern and silent. 


chapel, were getting to horse in the castle yard, Zelmira came out of the 
« 


foktar "’ cried she, ‘how fares my brother?’ 
if In eight days he is to fight with your husband, and on your account,’ re- 
plied the Turk, sullenly, as he threw himself into the saddle, and without 
vouchsafing another word, dashed through the gateway. ; 

* Victory will be for the noble Count! cried Gouell, spurring his steed, 
and following the Moslem out of the court. But the word of consolation 
_ unheard by Zelmira, who was already hanging round her husband's 

eck. 

‘You are to fight with Hassan?’ cried she: ‘with my brother?’ 

‘Either that, or resign you,’ replied Revistyei, tenderly. 
the combat is unavoidable.’ 

*O God!’ exclaimed Zelmira, ‘and if you perish ! 
ed and hardy warrior.’ 


‘Have no fear,’ replied the Count. ‘Many a worse danger have I pass- 
ed in safety.’ 


‘If you fall, I will not survive you,’ cried Zelmira, in accents of resolute 
decision.’ 

; — not fall,’ said Revistyei. ‘The good sword Zuniga is a sure safe- 
guard.’ 
guard. 

‘What sword is that, in which you thus confide?’ asked the Count- 
ess. ‘ Show it to me, and explain your reasons for such reliance on its pow- 


’ 


er. 


‘You see that 


My brother is a skill- 


Revistyei passed an arm round the slender waist of his tearful wife, and 
led her away in the direction of the castle armoury. 

Meanwhile Moktar had returned to Lewenz, and, after reporting to Has- 

san the acceptance of hischallenge, had again left his presence. The Pacha 
remained alone with Ibrahim the Renegade. 
.. ‘My lord,’ said the latter, ‘you are lost, if you fight with this Revistyei; 
it is in vain to strive against his sword Zuniga. I have often heard speak 
of that famous weapon, when I dwelt among the Christians, before the 
light of the Koran had shone upon me.’ 

* What virtue then resides in thissword,’ cried Hassan, proudly, ‘ that my 
practised arm and keen scimitar may not withstand ?’ 

‘Let my lord listen,’ replied Ibrahim, ‘to the history of that marvellous 
blade. When the great Soliman, after the fight of Molacs, threatened Ger- 
many with his invincible legions, all the warriors of Christendom collected 
together to resist his father progress, and amongst them wasa certain Span- 
iard, by name Alonzo de Zuniga. This Spaniard contracted a close friend- 
ship with a Hungarian noble, Andox Revistyei, the ancestor of thy foe. 
When the campaign was brought to anend, and the Spanish troops were 


summoned away by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, Zuniga sought out Re- 
vistyei, and spoke to him thus: 


die, no one will remember our friendship, which is nevertheless as firm and 
as true a thing as any in the world. Give me then a token which = pass 
from father to son, and be useful to each who possesses it; and I will give 
you a like pledge. In that manner the memory of our friendship will be 
carried down to the remotest generations, and be held sacred by our descen- 
dants.’ 

Thereupon Revistyei drew from his breast a ring, which he always car- 
ried suspended round his neck by a triple chain of gold, and gave it to 
Zuniga. 

‘ This,’ said he, ‘is the ring of Fidelity; whoever possesses it is certain 
that his lady-love will never break her faith, but be true to him to her dy- 
ing hour. ‘Take it, dear friend, and may it evermore rest upon the heart of 
a Zuniga.’ 

T ios the Spaniard produced a Moorish sabre, and buckled it round his 
friend’s waist. ? 

‘This weapon,’ he said, ‘ was wrested from an Arab emir by one of m 
forefathers. On the blade is an inscription signifying that whoever wields 
it to defend or avenge what he loves best in the world is certain to slay his 
opponent. Let it go down as an heirloom in the family of Revistyei, and to 
be used by its possessor to guard what his heart holds dearest.’ } 

‘ As you have said, so shall it be,’ replied Andox Revistyei, ‘ and from this 
day forward shall the sword be known by the name of Zuniga.’ 

‘ The friends embraced each other, and then rode forth, the one east and 
the other west. The Revistyeis have kept their sword, and many a foe has 
bit the dust before the good blade of Zuniga, And such, alas! my lord, 
will inevitably be your fate.’ } 

Hassan paced uneasily up and down the apartment; pride and the love 
of life waging a fierce contest in his breast. Repressing a malicious smile, 
Ibrahim resumed : : 

‘One consolation remains,’ said he, ‘to the man who exposes himself to 
the blows of this unerring sword. Although his own deat is unavoidable, 
there is a chance of his mortally wounding his antagonist. The sword slays 
those opposed to it, but does not ensure the safety of its bearer. 
‘Wretched scoffer!’ fiercely interrupted Hassan; ‘since you know no 
an against this infernal weapon, why cripple my courage by such 
tales ?’ 


Ibrahim shrunk back, abashed at the anger of his chief, and remained for 
a while plunged in reflection. a4 7 

‘There is one way,’ he said at last, ‘ and only one, of extricating your life 
and honour from this peril. I will venture in disguise to the castle of Revis- 
tyei, and watch my opportunity to poison your foe. In eight days, when 
you present yourself to do him battle, he will be dead. 

‘So be it, then,’ said Hassan; ‘ but hasten.’ — 

‘I risk much in this undertaking,’ said [brahim ; ‘ and my reward should 
be proportionatel at.’ 
ons it ourtell’ replied the Pacha. ‘ P 
‘ The half of your treasure, and your sister’s hand,’ said Ibrahim, after a 
moment's hesitation. 
‘ Both shall be yours,’ answered Hassan. ‘ But hasten.’ 
Ibrahim folded ‘his hands on his breast in token of obedience, and left the 
room. The Pacha gazed scornfully after him. ‘ 
‘ Presumptuous fool!’ said he, half aloud, ‘ thinkest thou to mingle the 
filthy puddle that flows in thy renegade veins with the blood of a Hassan? 
My gold I might give thee; but Zelmira, never! Let thy work be done, 
and thou diest the death.’ 


CHAPTER II].—THE COMBAT. 


‘And did you yourself see him swallow the poison?’ said the Pacha to 
Ibrauim, as the latter was assisting him to arm, on the morning of the day 
appointed for the combat. ; ’ ’ 

‘I did, my lord,’ replied the renegade, ‘with my own eyes did I see it; 
and rest assured when you arrive beneath the battlements of Revistyei, it 
will be to witness your enemy’s funeral, and listen to the wailings of his re- 
tainers. Amidst the general grief and confusion, it will be easy to storm 
the fort and carry off your sister.” 

Fully convinced and rendered confident by these assurances, Hassan mount- 
ed his steed, and, followed by a strong squadron of picked men, ascended 
the banks of the Gran. The river came rushing aud murmuring to meet 
him, but the snow on the higher peaks of the Carpathians was fast melting, 
and its waters were swolled and discoloured. 

‘Soon,’ thought Hassan, as he rode along, ‘ shall this strong current bear 
down with it the fragments of that proud castle of which the lofty battle- 
ments are now reflected in its waves.’ > ae 

‘The tears of Revistyei’s retainers have troubled the waters, said the re- 


with the expiring agonies of his fue. But as he bent over the prostrate 
form, what features met their view! Far different were conte the detest- 
ed Revistyei, and, alas! far better known. The head-piece fallen off ; 
the false beard had become displaced; the lovely though pallid coun- 
tenance, the beauteous eyes, now fast glazing in death, were those of 
Zelmira. 

For one moment Hassan stood gazing vacantly on her face, seeming scarce 
to understand what had occurred; then the whole extentof his crime and 
misfortune appeared to flash upon and overpower him. He turned the 
sword of Zuniga against himsel!, and fell lifeless beside the body of his be- 
loved sister. 

Almost at the same instant a funeral train was seen issuing slowly from 
the open gates of the castle. It was bearing the Count of Revistyei to the 
tomb of his ancestors. As though awed by the solemnity of the scene and 
the mournful tragedy they had wiles Turks and Christians took up 
their dead and separated in peace. 

To this day there is no more popular tradition among the peasants of the 
Grauthal, than that of the beautiful Zelmira and the last Coant of Revistyei. 


a ed 
THE MISHAPS OF A YOUNG GERMAN. 
A TRUE STORY. 

In the year 1790, Alexander Facqz, Viscount de Honig, a young and 
enthusiastic German, determined to see the world, and acquire in the 
course of a few months a quantity of knowledge sufficient to last him the 
rest of his life. Leaving his mother’s house in Suabia,'he repaired first to 
Paris, for the purpose of getting sume insight, if possible, into the French 
Revolution, which was then going on ; but chancing shortly after his arrival 
to meet with a commercial friend who was on the point of setting out for 
London, he resolved to accompany him to that capital. The great metro- 
polis afforded him occupation for some time; but at length beginning to 
think that he had exhausted London, and having heard much about the 
sister island, he resoived to pay a visit to Dublin. An essential preliminary 
to his trip was the receipt of a remittance from his mother. This having 
been written for and procured, the month of March, 1791, found him walking 
idly up and down the streets of Dublin, looking at Irish sights with German 
eyes, and forming from all that he saw the most German conclusions. Some- 
how or other, however, his money wore away much faster than he wished; 
and he soon found it necessary to send another letter to his mother, request- 
ing the too-indulgent lady to forward him a second remittance. 

Living in lodgings in expectation of money is at no time a very agreeable 
predicament, whether in Dublin or anywhere else; and in the year 1791, 
the transmission of letters, and especially of money letters, between thia 
country and the continent, was attended with even greater risk than in 
these daysof more correct management. Our young German waited and 
waited en, but the money never came. He told his landlord the true state 
of the case, aud for a while his gentlemanly manner, his young honest-like 
face, and his interesting foreign accent, operated in his favour. The land- 
lady would not allow the landlord to use him ill. Still, landladies are but 
human beings, and there are limits to the power of a lodyer’s face in attest 
ing his promises of payment; and atlength, after the bill had run up to a 
considerable amount, the landlady went over to her husband’s way of think- 
ing, and our young German was arrested for the debt, and thrown into 

rison. 
ay A situation more dreadful can scarcely be conceived,’ a novelist would 
say; and, without going quite so far as this, we can well believe that, for a 
young German of birth and education, who had left his country to acquire 
aknowledge of men and manners, thus to find himself locked up in a 
Dublin prison, was somewhat unexpected, and certainly anything but 
plaasant. 7 

A Dublin prison of the old school was quite a different thing from its 
modern representative. There was no obligation by law to support priso- 
ners for debt; and there were cases in which such prisoners were sup 
to have died of want, and many more in which deaths from want would 
have occurred, but for the charity of fellow-prisoners. Our hero’s only hope 
lay in the expected arrival of lis mother’s lepditged remittance. Alas! 
the remittance had miscarried. The viscount had made no secret of his ex- 
pectation of a money letter: and when a bill drawn on a house in Dublin 
was addressed to him from London, some evil-disposed person had managed. 
to get possession of it, and feloniously converted it into cash. It was not 
till a month after, that the viscount received another letter, apprising him 
that the money had been sent. | Why he did not pursue the parties for for- 
gery, or at least compel the payers of the bill to do so, and by that means 
recover the amount, 1s not stated. 

The circumstance of being a stranger, and poor, may perhaps explain 





negade, guessing at the thonghts of his chief, and chiming in with them ac- 
cordingly. ‘Yonder mists that brood upon the mountain top betoken the 
sadness ef the Christians. There will they remain till Hassan’s victorious 
hand plants the glittering crescent upon the pinnacles of his enemy's for- 
tress.’ ‘ ‘ 

Thus discoursing, and in full persuasion of the success of their enterprise, 
they arrived opposite to the castle of Revistyei, which was on the farther side 
of the river. On the bridge of the latter, a small party of Hungarian horse- 
men were halted. we 4 - 

‘Can yonder fools be thinking to oppose our progress!’ said the I acha, 
contemptuously. é 

‘They come doubtless to treat for the surrender of the fort,’ answered the 
smooth-tongued renegade. . 

‘ Ask them what they want,’ said Hassan to one of his officers. ‘If they 
choose to deliver up my sister, and burn down their robbers’ nest, they may 
depart without opposition, and take with them the body of their chief and 
whatever else belongs to them.’ : ‘ 

The Turk pushed his horse in the direction of the enemy, and as he did 
80, two of the latter advanced to meethim. At the same time the little 
troop opened its ranks, and the Burgrave of Schemnitz, splendidly armed 
and mounted, appeared in the midst of the horsemen. The Turk returned 
to Hassan, accompanied by the Hungarians, one of whom immediately ad- 
dressed the Pacha 

‘ The Burgrave,’ said he, ‘ out of friendship for our lord the Count of Re- 
vistyei, will make the necessary arrangements for the combat, in concert 
with such one of your officers as you may please to appoint’ When all is in 
readiness, the Count will come forth to the fight. Your countenance is hate- 
ful to him; and he has uo wish to see it till he can strike at it.’ 

The Pacha cast a keenstern glance at the renegade, who, although evident- 
ly startled and agitated, speedily recovered himself. 

‘Is the Count well?’ said he to the Hungarian. ‘My Lord Pacha will 
willingly grant him time should he be in any way indisposed.’ 

‘He needs it not,’ replied the other. ‘He is well, and eager for the 
fight.’ 

Whilst the two Christians, with Moktar and a small party of Turks, return- 
ed to the Burgrave, who began to mark out the ground and make the need- 
ful preparations for the combat, Hassan turned to Ibrahim, mistrust, doubt, 
anxiety, and ill-suppressed fury depicted on his dark countenance. } 

‘If thou hast deceived me,’ said he, from between his set teeth, ‘ and if 
he lives to ride out to the combat, rest assured that the first flash of Zuniga’s 
sword shall be the signal of thy death. I know thy ambitious dreams, and 
that, in the hope of succeeding me, thou wouldst gladly behold my fall. 
Therefore hast thou brought me into this strait. But beware! for the pit 
thou hast dug for me shall receive us both.’ ‘ 

And he clutched Ibrahim’s arm with an iron gripe, as though fearful of his 
escape. ’ ade , 

‘ He cannot live, my lord,’ replied the terrified renegade ; ‘it is not possi- 
ble. I myself administered to fim adeadly drug.’ 

Meanwhile the place for the duel was marked out. There were no lists 
or barriers pechuore 4 the breadth and length of the ground being merely indi- 
cated by four little groups of Turks and Hungarians, stationed at the four 
corners. It was further agreed that the two combatants should neither see 
nor speak to each other before engaging, but that Revistyei should ride over 
the bridge and at once attack Hassan. Sword and dagger were the only 
weapons to be used , P : 

When all was ready, the Burgrave took up the station appointed to him as 
ar Three shots, fired by his order. served as a signal that all was in 
readiness, and, at the sound, the castle gates opened, and a gallant train of 
horsemen issued forth. Hassan and the renegade strained their eyes to dis- 
tinguish who it was that rode at their head. By the coal-black charger that 
paced proudly along, champing the bit and spotting his jetty coat with flakes 
of foam, by the snow white plume that nodded on his steel cap, and the 
colours of his ancient house displayed upon his breast, they recognised Re- 
vistyei. The sword of Zuniga glittered in his grasp as his horse’s hoofs 
thundered across the bridge. ; ; : 

“Tis he,’ exclaimed Hassan, rage choking his voice. * Die, dog !’ he ad- 
ded, as he drove his keen dagger into the heart of the pale traitor who rode 
trembling beside him, and then, with the courage of despair, he set spars to 
his steed, and galloped forward to encounter Revistyel. ‘ . 

Scarcely had their swords clashed together when that of the Turk was 
shivered to the hilt. With certain death before his eyes Hassan still thought 
of revenge, and plucking from its sheath the dagger that yet reeked with 
the blood of his Leenapes, he hurled it with almost superhuman force at his 
opponent. The blow took effect, the Count dri ypped his sword and fell 
from his horse, which galloped riderless across the plain. i 

Vith a shout of exultation, Hassan sprang from his steed, and snatching 





‘We shall probably,’ said he, ‘ neyer meet again in this life, and when we 


up the much-dreaded sword, hastened to the fullen man, to feed his bate 


whatis othegwise so unaccountable. Be this as it may, this unfortunate, aad, 
as we must ypronounce him, heedless young man, would have perished tor 
want in prison but for the compassion of bis fellow-captives. His case was 
so peculiar, and his appearance so unusually interesting, that a preposses- 
sion was soon established in his favour, so strong, indeed, that they not only 
sapported him by their charity in prison, but even set on foot a subscription 
for the purpose of discharging his small debt, and setting him at liberty. 
But here was another difficulty. What was he todo when he got out of pri- 
son, without any money in his pocket? Any ordinary person, with hands 
accustomed to work anda inl used to buffet the world, would have found 
no difficulty whatever; would have launched out of prison and exerted bim- 
self nobly ; but to our languid and lugubrious German, with his white hands 
and inactive disposition, there seemed no resource whatever. He thought 
himself prolibeder the most wretched man on the face of the earth; and 
when he looked out at the prison window, it was with the sickly feelings of 
a man who, never having had to rely upon himself, could not conceive how 
locomotion was possible in this world without money, nor how mouey wae 
procurable in any other way than by asking one’s mother for it. Accord- 
ingly, a letter was despatched to his mother acquainting her with his situa- 
tion, and begging an immediate remittance; and in the meantime he remain- 
ed in prison, and shared the bounty of Mr. Fawcet and Monsieur Lafon- 
taine, two debt-prisoners who had taken a particular fancy to the unhappy 
foreigner. 

Sunk pretty nearly to the verge of despair, in an evil hour temptation 
triumphed over the integrity of the weakly young man. About this time 
considerable sums were raised in England and Ireland by benevolent per- 
sons for the benefit of the French refugees; and it was suggested to Facqz, 
that, by representing himself to be a French refugee, he might obtain a 
sum of money sufficient to maintain him for some time, and so put an end 
to all his difficulties. [t would only bea sort of loan; he could repay the 
money afterwards. So spake necessity ; and our young hero bad too yield- 
ing a constitution to resist the temptation. 

Having procured the money under the false pretence of being a French 
refugee, he prepared to leave prison and go in search of a lodging. It sa 
happened that two men, who had been in the habit of visiting a friend in 
the Marshalsea, and who had become acquainted with Facqz, offered to ac- 
company him, and find out a cheap and suitable lodging. Their names were 
James Jones and Thomas Neville. Seeking a lodging is a sore trial to any- 
body ; greater men than our hero have sunk underit. Jt is an art only to 
be acquired by long practice ; and it was with no small delight that Facqz 
accepted the kind Sfler of his two acquaintances to put him on the rs t 
track. Away went the three friends to seek lodgings. This street and that 
street were tried; this knocker knocked, and that bell rung; here a little 
slattern girl come to the door with a thin squeaking voice, there a huge dir- 
ty landlady; still the right place was not found. At last they came toa 
house with Mr. James P on the door-plate. Here surely was a respect- 
able house; quite the thing that was wanted. 

Mr. Jones, who seems to have been the obliging spokesman of the party, 
said they would be obliged to Mrs. P—— for a sight of the rooms up stairs. 
By all means, said the lady; and so Jones and Facqz proceeded on their 
exploratory tour of the apartments. Neville declined to ascend. He was 
very much fatigued, and begged to be allowed to take a seat in the parlour 
till his friends came down. This arrangement being quite ble to all 
parties, Mr. Neville seated himself in the room below, and before the re- 
turn of Jones and Facqz, he contrived with little difficulty to appropriate a 
watch which hung over the mantelpiece. Something was wrong about the 
lodgings, and the party left the house; but hardly had they proceeded 
twenty paces when an alarm was raised. They were pursued and captur- 
ed, and the watch found on Neville’s person. On the 5th of October, 1791, 
they were tried before the recorder and magistrates of Dublin. Facqz, of 
course, protested his innocence, and no doubt he was innocent. But he 
had been in the company of two notorious swindlers, and to all appearance 
a coadjutor in the crime; aad to crown his misfortune, it was now shown 
that he was a German, and not a Frenchman, as he had formerly declared 
himself to be. No man, it was argued, could be an honest man, who had 
committed such a deliberate falsehood. Influenced by these considerations, 
the jury included Facqz in the guilt of watch-stealing. and along with his 
two acquaintances he received sentence of transportation. 

Behold our poor languid hero again in prison, and this tume not for debt, 
but for felony, and waiting transportation. The mere imprisonment in such 
a place wonld have been punishment enough for the greatest crimes. There 
was then no established system of prison discipline; the prisoners were 
left to the tender mercies of the turnkeys; and those who could not bribe 
them, suffered the harshest treatment. Facqz had no money, and he be- 
came one of the victims. 

In these dark days Mr. Samuel Rosborough was the Howard of Ireland . 
The poor forgotten prisoners were his peculiar charge. For twenty years 
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he had been accustomed to visit the prisons, rendering assistance to those 


who had no other friend. Facqz had heard of his name and character; 
and in the depthe of his despair sent him the following letter :— 


‘Sir—From the many acts of generous kindness done by you to the unfor- 
tunate of this prison, lam induced to hope you will suifer my present 
melancholy tale to be heard by you, and interfere in my behalf. . 

‘Iam under the dreadful sentence of transportation, charged with commit- 
ting acrime at which my uature revolts. To enter, however, upon any JUS 
tification of myself at this time is not ay object. From the 7th of this 
month. I have been lying in a cell, loaded with irons, which have been put 
on by Mr. Walsh the turnkey, when he knew I had no money to give him. 
We knowing ou will not sufferme to remain any longer in this loath- 
some place withoat your merciful interference, [ shall look with anxious 
expectation for you. ‘ 

‘ During these five days, my mind has enjoyed a calin by attentively lis- 
tening to the prayers of an unfortunate man in the next cell, who, I hear, is 
shortly to sufferdeath. Oh that 1 were so near that period, for then I would 

released from my sufferings ! 

‘Exeuse this freedom, and permit me, in addition to my fervent prayers 
for your welfare, to subscribe myself— 

Your most obedient and devoted servant, — 

October 26, 1791. Auexr. Facez. 


Mr. Rosborough immediately visited him; and his interference had the 
effect of procuring him better treatment. The poor prisoner began to hope 
that the same benevolence might be of use in procuring his release ; and 
accordingly he sent many letters to Mr. Rosborough, giving an account of 
himself, fis provieus mishaps in Dublin, and the manner in which he had 
been brought into his present situation. A person possessed of more sense 
would have told his story in a plain, straight-forward, matter-of-fact way ; 
bat our young German’s letters to Mr. Rosborough were so fanciful, so sen- 
timental, and 80 full of ols and adjectives, that the good philanthropist read 
them with considerable distrust. At length, however, owing to the consid- 
erate interposition of Mr. Lafontaine, who had now left prison, and who 
had procured some knowledge of the viscount’s family, Mr. Rosborough was 
induced to listen to what Facqz told him, and to attribute the sentimentalism 
of his letters to their right source—namely, to his being a German, and one 
of weak character. ‘ From me,’ wrote Facqz to him, ‘ you dissipate every 

loom, and cheer and vivify my whole soul. May you long live to enjoy 
t ennobling virtue which alone gives dignity. May every instance of be- 
nevolence and humanity shown by you in this and every other place, be 
blessed with success ; and when the hoar-frost of winter’sage shall besprinkle 
your head, and the divine lamp of life P a its last gleam, may you enjoy 
that felicity which is the portion allotted by him who said “I was in prison 
and ye visited me.” I have requested Mr. Lafontaine to call on you. He 
will tell you who Iam. If not redeemed from this horrible place, I shall 
perish. Mine eyes can scarce see what I have written; they are sore with 
weeping; my head aches for want of rest, and mine ears are tormented 
with hearing blasphemies. Oh that | had never been born, then should [ 
be a stranger to sucha place as this!’ 

Moved by these wailings, and by his own innate benevolence, Mr. Ros- 
borough did make some interest with the recorder in the young man’s be- 
half. But the sad fact of his having passed himself off as a Freuch refugee, 
and obtained money on false pretences, again rose up against him; for the 
recorder himself had been connected with the management of the refugee 
fund. Nothing could be done for such a person, and again Mr. Rosborough 
gave him up. ‘Oh thatterrible falsehood ! 


Meanwhile, poor Facqz had been thinking of another way of effecting his 
escape. He had heard that money could do it, and he had written pres- 
singly to Germany for money. Many wonderful escapes had been effected 
from the prison about this time, the mode of which was not discovered till 
afterwards. The principal agent in these escapes was the head-turnkey’s 
wife She had offered to give Facqz his liberty for forty pounds, and the 
following was to be the plan adopted. She was to administer to him 
draughts of tobacco water, and other narcotics, report him ill, and have him 
transferred to the hospital, where he was to grow gradually worse and die. 
When he was fairly dead, he was to be let out of prison, a corpse having 
been procured to be laid in his bed, for the satisfaction of the doctor. The 
plan may appear doubtful to our readers; but it had succeeded before, and 
Facqz hoped it might succeed in his case but the forty pounds were still 
wanting ; and the beginning of the year 1792 found him still languishing in 
jail. 

Letter after letter he sent to Mr. Rosborough, beseeching him to recon- 
sider his case; and at length the good gentleman began to fet a notion of 
the real simplicity of our hero's aracter. He interested himself again in 
his behalf, and represented the affair as well as he could to the recorder.— 
Here was a young German, he said, of good family, who had got into a 
scrape, whether owing to folly or criminality, he would not say ; but would 
it not serve all the purposes of banishment to send him home to his friends 
in Germany, instead of incurring the expense of sending him to Botany 
Bay? The recorder was induced to use his influence with the lord-lieuten- 
ant, and the consequence was, that Facqz received a free pardon. The rap- 
tare of Facqz on this announcement being made to him, threw him into a 
fever, from which he did not recover without difficulty. On his recovery, he 

leaded his majesty’s pardon in court, and was set at liberty, as will be seen 
fans the following — fof a certificate, the original of which may be in- 
spected by any one who chooses to consult the records of the clerk of the 
crown’s office in Dublin :—‘ Certificate—“ At an adjournment of sessions 
on the 31st, of May 1792, Alexander Facqz de Honig pleaded hfs majesty’s 
free pardon, which was allowed by the court, and he was thereupon dis- 
charged.’—-Extracted from the crown books—A.es and Greene, Clerks 
of the Peace.’ 

Our hero’s mishaps were notyet over. Taking leave of his kind friends, 
Mr. Rosborough and Mr. Lafontaine, he proceeded to Liverpool with a lit- 
tle money in his pocket, supplied by them. ‘I had scarcely landed in Liv- 
erpool,’ he says in the account which he afterwards wrote to Mr. Rosbor- 
ough of his adventures ‘ whenI narrowly escaped breaking my leg in con- 
sequence of the absence of enclosures for the cellars of that filthy town.— 
Into one of these holes I fell, and stripped thereby the bone of my leg com- 
pletely of the flesh from the ancle to the knee.’ “ Detained in Liverpool for 
a long time by this injury, his money was again all expended; and we 
hardly know by what means he arrived at York, whither it appears he had 
gone, with a view of proceeding thence to Hull, where he hoped to procure 
a passage to Hamburgh. ‘I arrived at York,’ he says, ‘ about five o'clock 
in the evening, with fourpence in my pocket, my shoes worn to pieces, the 
big toe of my right foot projecting out.’ Strolling into York minster, he at- 
tracted the notice of a benevolent and venerable clergyman, who entered 
into conversation with him, and after hearing his story, and putting its truth 
to the test by asking him questions which none but an educated man could 
answer, showed him much kindness, and not only paid his coach fare to 
Hull, but gave him a letter of introduction, which secured his passage to 
Hamburgh. At length, after several upsand downs more, he reached his 
home in Suabia, and was clasped in the arms of his own dear remittance- 
sending mother. One of his first cares, after reaching home, was to write 
to his friends, oa the amount of money he had borrowed from them. 

Our hero had probably obtained more wisdom and business talent in the 
course of his Irish misfortunes, than he would have obtained by any other 
mode of training; for the remainder of his life exhibits more sense and se- 
dateness than might have been expected. Having procured a commission 
in the Russian army, he proceeded to St. Petersburg, where the only draw- 
back to the pleasure he took in his military duties was, that it was ver 
eold. His abilities and accomplishments appear, however, to have smaueb 

iM gaining him good teats for, after serving in some inferior diplo- 
matic situations, he was sent by the Empress Catherine on a mission to the 
English cabinet in the year 1796. He embraced the opportanity of doing 
two things, both of which were characteristic; in the first place, he bought 
a splendid carriage in London, with which he said he meant ‘to cut a dash 
in St. Petersburg * and in the second place, he revisited his friends in Ire- 
land. ‘One morning.’ says Mr. Rosborough in narrating the story, ‘I receiv- 
ed a message from the Kildare Street hotel, informing me that a gentleman 
Just arriv' ce Wished to see me immediately. On repairing thither, I 
was received 4 a carvers in gorgeous livery, a i spoke with a foreign ac- 
cent, and introduce me into a room, in which, to my unspeakable astonish- 
eommndick ay vogount Facqz and Mr Lafontaine seated at breakfast.’ 

The three friends spent se veral happy days together. 
ever, during our hero’s visit, Mr. Lelectaine, whose circumstances were 
= ere ony | was gel arrested for debt; and it bespeaks the true 
c a of our sete le bee he had bought a splendid carriage, and 
was living in a princely style, he yet had no other means of extricating his 
friend out of his difficulty than by pledging }js watch. After staying a we k 
in Dublin, during which he visited his old prison, he returned to l oud . 
and thence to St. Petersburg, from which he kept up a constant corres . . 
ence with his two friends. In one of his letters, hea tells thon thet be he i 
recovered his estate of Honig, which had been taken Possession of by Tie 
Carmagnoles ; and he expresses his anxious wish that they were all lace 
together living upon it, where he says ‘he would nurse and chetich tl iad 
and make them so happy, that they should be like diamonds jn netien.* it 





Unluckily, how- 


was uot till 1803, however, that, after having seen some hard service and 
n completely shattered in health, he was able to retire to the Ch iteau de 
Honig. His last letter to bis Irish friends is dated Febru ary, 1803, and 


0B it be ig as sentimental as ever. He appears to have died in the same year, 


And now, what was thie Alexander Facqz, Viscountde Honig? He was 
a specimen of what we often see in the world—an accomplished, amiable, 
interesting young man, with a tulerably good head, a very affectionate heart, 
and a weak, languid, unmuscular character, that always began crying when 
a difficulty came in the way. : er 

Like sop of old, we may conclude our tale with a moral, which it may 
be well for all young persons, including gentlemen under the age of twenty- 
five, to bear in mind. Let nothing tempt you to tell a talsebood ; take care 
of the company you keep ; labour honourably for your bread ; and try to 
depend as little as possible on remittances from your mother. 
——— 


THE RUSSIAN TROOPS AT WOSNESENSK. 


It has oflate amounted almost to a mania with travellers and others, (ex- 
cepting Decker and Kohl) professing to give an accurate insight into the 
organization of the Russian empire, to exer their utmost ability in the exag- 
geration of the defects of its administration and sooial condition; but in the 
‘disclosures’ which have been indited, with no little assumption of the most 
intimate knowledge of the matters detailed, from the ‘ Russia’ of the Mar- 

uis de Custine down to other Revelations, the unbiassed reader cannot 
ail to detect the narrow spirit of national enmity and jealousy which colours 
almost every picture, and which, despite the assumption of liberality of sen- 
timent universally professed, are perhaps more than ever the dominant feel- 
ings of civilised nations. : : 

Since 1812, these sentiments towards Russia have progressively increased 
with the increase of the political influence of that Power in the several cabi- 
nets of Europe, and with the growing importance of that empire. In many 
instances, particularly in the periodical effusions of German, French, and Eng- 
lish journals, this tone is remarkable, but, like all emanations from the same 
source of feeling, they betray an evideut desire to a ey at the expense 
of truth, without reflecting that the real probability of the thing related be- 
comes dubious from the mode of relation, and the evident malignity of wish, 
which betrays itself as father to the expression. Where detects exist in the 

political and social economy of Russia (and where do they not? ) they have 
beep greedily snatched at to extenuate to a degree that defeats the intention, 
while a merit has been either advertently overlooked, or intentionally garb- 
led or detracted from, in utter forgetfulness of the faults and anoma ies ex- 
isitng in the political and social condition of the countries of the writers 
themselves. 

THE POWER OF RUSSIA. 

All sensible men, however, who consider that Power, under every point 
of view, cannot but doubt the fast-decaying and debilitated condition which 
is already assigned to its institutions, on account of the mere difference of 
their spirit from those of Western Europe, and must allow that no nation in 
modern times has actually exhibited an equal rapidity of development, ar- 
guing rather strength than weakness; aud such, indeed, considered histori- 
cally and geographically, is the increased magnitude of its importance, that 
since the progression of human society, no nation has furnished so vast an ex- 
ample of power in the aggregation of countries beneath its sway, separated 
no less by difference of climate than extent of distance. The monarchy of 
the Macedonian conqueror embraced not half the like continuous superficies 
of territory, nor did the proud Senate of Rome ever speak from sucha dis- 
tance to its conquered nations as the Emperor Nicholas, whose voice is obey- 
ed from the banks of the Niemen to the western shcres of America, from the 
palace of St. Petersburg tothe foot of Mount Ararat, and to the Frozen Ocean. 
Indeed, whatever may be the negations of those whowould deny the power 
of Russia, and insist upon its weakness, they are answered by the prodigious 
influence which its cabinet exercises, since the last days of Alexander, upon 
the most potent courts of Europe; and there must be some strength, and 
some merit, in the system of government which can preserve its authority, 
and a reverence, nay, even an attachment to its institutions, over the ninth 
part of the Continent, and the fifteenth part of the human race. 

No better proof of this can be adduced, than that the Government of 
Great Britain itself seeks more than ever, in the alliance of Russia, the most 
powerful auxiliary in support of the principles which it considers as the basis 
of its own existence, and against the future influence of the phrenetic repub- 
lican spirit of France, should it eventually, under favour of the change in the 
maritime means of aggression, assume the shape of an armed invader upon 
our hitherto unassailable shores: and this, too, in the teeth even of our jeal- 
onusy of the long-cherished and known desire of the Russian Government to 
extend its influence into Central Asia, and participate in the commercial 
benefits accruing to us from those countries which obey unwillingly our 
sceptre, and amid a continuous diplomatic struggle to oppose her sure and 
stealthy inroads upon the integrity of the expiriug Ottoman empire. 

Russia has, nevertheless, exemplified in modern times the justness of the 
maxim, upon the steady pursuitof which Polybus indicates the reason of the 
success of the Romans in the subjection of the nations around them, and of 
the progressive extension of their power. This, also, has been effected on 
the part of Russia by the same uniform direction of the talents and energy 
of its Government to the attainment of one all-engrossing object, in the pur- 
suit of which system of vigorous policy, nations, like individuals, must 
eventually succeed. 

With respect, however, to the erroneous impressions sought to be effected 
by the writers alluded to, upon no one subject are the details, and the in- 
formation attempted to be communicated, so incorrect, from evident want 
of intimate knowlege upon the subject, or professional incapacity to judge 
of it, than upon tlaat of the sochaleal organization of the military service, and 
of its constituent elements in that empire ; and whatever may be the induc- 
tions of those who argue from the disasters which have of late years over- 
taken the Russian arms, in the expedition to Khiva, and in the gorges of the 
Caucasus, or who recur to the temporary check sustained during the Polish 
efforts in 1831, they will surety prove as false and vain as those which were 
built upon the insurmountable character of the Balkan, in 1828 and 1829, 
and as have proved the efforts of the once mighty Turkish power to resist 
the slow but continuous aggrandizement of the Slavonic race under the 
sceptre of the Czars. 

The following details from the notes of an Austrian officer, an individual, 
therefore, less Likely to be suspected of partiality, when the relative interests 
of the two Powers are duly moeiee » al may be deemed a more accurate 
index to the real status of the military organization of that empire, and of 
the quality of its elements, than has hitherto been furnished, ps poiedine fail 
in interesting the military reader desirous of accurate and unbiassed informa- 
tion. It is well known that the concentration of large bodies of troops for 
autumnal camps of exercise has been some time the commendable practice 
with all the Continental states, great and small, and that even with the latter 
it has mot been a mere playing at soldiers with a single regiment for two or 
four hours, but a protracted reunion of all the disposable forces of the three 
armas, within a given, and often a very extensive circle. For magnitude, the 
Prussian concentration of 1843, and that of the French troops in the late 
operations at Metz, may be cited as grand combinations of parts of the 
military power of those states, and as evidences of what may be calculated 
upon from troops, maintained so indefatigably, and without all parsimonious 
consideration, in an efficient condition to take the field; but even these fall 
far short of the colossal reviews which have of late years taken place, under 
the eye of the Emperor Nicholas, in different parts of his extensive empire, 
of which none more than that witnessed in the autumn of 1837, in the wide 
steppes round Wosnesensk, by the officer alluded to, more deeply impressed 
the spectator with the real merits of the system of military education and 
training, as well as with the true character of the different troops of that 
Power, which it has been the fashion to treat disparagingly ; his account 
may therefore be adduced as evidence of no mean resources, whether as to 
numerical power, organization, or the individual characteristic of the Rus- 
siau soldier. 

About three miles from the Bug, on the little river Mertwon, situated in 
the vast and treeless steppes which extend between the Dniester and Dnie- 
per, from Balta and Uman, down to the shores of the Black Sea, stands the 
village and staff-cantonment of Wosnesensk, distant about one hundred and 
thirty-five wersts from Odessa.* The place contains about eight hundred 
houses, but has now greatly improved since the magnificent Field of Arms 
and Military Festival, of which we are about to give the particulars. 

General Count Witt, then commanding the military colonies of the cavalry 
of the South, had, in an incredibly short space of time, completed the most 
astonishing preparations for the reception of the Emperor Nicholas and his 
distin raished guests, A palace, surrounded by a tastefully-disposed park, a 
neat theatre, baths, and a parade, had arisen, as if by magic, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the heretofore humble and scarcely known village of the 
waste; alleys, planted with poplar trees, temples, fountains, and hedges, 
with everything that an elevated and tasteful mind could suggest, had been 

lanned and carried out. Two hundred and twenty of the newly-erected 
rene of the colonists had been cw ergs for the reception of strangers alone. 
Each of these small houses contained an apartment, sleeping cabinet, cookery, 
and entry, and was neatly furnished. To each house, a General, Colonel, 
or Lieut.-Colonel of the wage «bom camp, acted as host, who was punctilious- 
ly attentive to every desire of his guests. The foreign officers received their 
breakfast at their own residence, but dined daily at the imperial table, which 














* The wild and trackless territory between the Bug und Dnieper was the 
scene of frequent contests in the wars between the Russians and Turks, from 








whom it was at length wrested in 1774, when the former compelled them 
to resign the sovereignty of all the provinces on this side of the Black sea, 
and to declare the Crimea independent, the first step to the incorporation of 
that fine country with the growing Russian empire. 
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he Monarch, with his amiable consort, together with the other members of 
he imperial family, and the foreign princes, frequently honoured with their 
presence. : — 

The dining-room was in a Vd grad belving in the garden, surrounded b 
parterres of the most beautifu aap and flowers of a southern climate; 
two horse-shoe shaped dining-tables afforded room for nearly three hundred 
guests, and were frequently completely filled. The table-service was new; 
the attendants, respectable colonists, under the superintendence of two 
stewards of the imperial household. The dishes aud wines were perhapg 
of too luxurious a character for a camp, and their variety too great, if such, 
on the present occasion, could be deemed a fault. During dinner, the band 
of one of the regiments entertained the company with select foreign and 
national music. On rising from table, the court repaired to the garden, where 
the guests usually formed a circle round the Sovereigns, who conversed 
with those about them in the most urbane and condescending manner. Mr- 
ny important matters were here discussed by officers of every grade, many 
opinions broached, and many professional views and doubts advanced and 
rectified. 

The eveniug was usually passed either at the residence of Count Witt or 
at the theatre,where~ performances took place, alternately, Russian and 
French, every evening. The companies were not first-rate, but they did 
their best to give satisfaction. 

A peculiar arrangement had been adopted for the saddle-horses for stran- 
gers; from each of the three hundred and fifty squadrons of cavalry in the 
eamp a horse was furnished, and for the care of these several regimental 
servants appointed. A Colonel, fluent with the German lan guage, superin- 
tended the whole. At each day’s manceuvres, these horses were on the re- 
view-ground, to which the guests drove in drosckis. The men appointed 
to the horses were selected from the depét squadrons of the Uhlan Division 
colonized in the neighbourhood of Wosnesensk ; each man wore the num- 
ber of the stranger’s house in his forage cap. Those who objected to their 
horses, or whose horses were tired, could be changed. After the termina- 
tion of the manceuvres, the guests usually drove home, but those who pre- 
ferred to ride, could do so, and the horses were brought back by the atten- 
dants. 

Such were the regulations as far as concerned entertainment and conveni- 
ence. We will now give some further detail as relates to the terrain, or phy 
sical character of the locality itself. ‘ 

‘ \The table land of the steppe, which is wholly treeless and without water, 
isan undulating terrain, with valleys here and there, in some places steep| 
indented; the soil consists of a pure sea-sand upon a firm basis of shell- 
chalk and granite, the latter of which, in many — shows itself above 
the soil. On the surface alone, to the depth cf about two feet, a black and 
fruitful vegetable earth fnrnishes a soil Pog favourable for the culture 
of every description of grain. The range of hilly ground which runs par- 
allel with the Bug, may be of the height of from 300 to 400 feet. The 
ground is everywhere passable, practicable for each arm, and the few hol- 
lows and elevations of the soil present nowhere an impediment to mancu- 
vres, not even to those of the largest masses. The view is nowhere obstruc- 
ted, for neither tree nor shrub lifts itself in the desert steppe, and a single 
horseman may be seen at the distance of miles. The soil of the valley of 
the Bug between Wosnesensk and Alexandrowka is wholly composed of 
sand, and without a vestige of vegetation. 

His Majesty, the Emperor Nicholas, had assembled, near Wosnesensk, 
amass of troops, of 350 squadrons of cavalry of the line, 28 battalions 
of infantry, 168 pieces of cannon, besides 32 companies of the waggon 
train, amounting to 57,381 men, 41,248 cavalry, and 1348 draught horses. 
To these, were here moreover assembled, 24 squadrons of cantonists, with 
3 batteries. Many of these troops, the heavy dragoons for instance, had 
marched thither from the governments of Kursh and Charkow, hence a dis. 
tancy of about 800 wersts (above 400 miles, English); on their route the 
day’s marches had been invariably from 5 to 6 German miles (15 to 18 miles, 
English) The cantonists hadcome from their respective regiments; the 
weaker among the boys were brought in carts drawn by oxen, the others 
marched on foot. 

This imposing mass of troops was encamped in a wide circle on the left 
bank of the Bug, near Wosnesensk ; the infantry on the gently rising hills 
on the east; the guard with the gensd’armes and some batteries, between 
the town and the Bug, separated on the right by a friendly wood of tall trees, 
the only thing of the sort throughout the whole country ; to the left of this 
lay the first reserve cavalry corps, next to that the second, and lastly, the 
third. The extent of front of these three corps alone was nine good wersts 
(nearly four and a half English miles). On the extreme left wing, following 
the bend of the Bug, a part of the dragoon corps lay cn potence The bat- 
teries were encamped with their respective corps, the cantonists with their 
divisions. The extent of the whole front of the camp, taking into account 
the unavoitlable interruptions of cultivated ground, ravines, and crops, was 
nearly three German miles (nine English miles). The a, of combined 
cavalry had taken up a narrow cantonment. The infantry lay throughout 
under their tents, the remaining cavalry partly under teuts, and partly in 
huts. 








CAMP ORDER OF THE RUSSIANS. 


The Camp Order of the Russian troops is always that of a double column 

of attack, formed from the centre, so that an infantry regiment of four bat- 
talions occupies only a front breadth of four companies, (455 paces broad, 
by 490 paces deep). The battalion’s interval is twenty-five, the front 
breadth of a battalion ninety-five paces, by the same depth. Each company 
has sixteen tents, four in a row, so that the whole battalion has sixty-four.— 
Inthe first tent-flight, and in the centre of the battalion’s street, stands the 
tent of the colour-guard, in the frout of which is a neat elevation of turf- 
sods for the musket-rack aud knapsacks; the drums are piled in the form 
of a pyramid; close to which is planted the battalion’s colour, which has its 
08t. 
, Seven paces only rearward of the eighth tent row, and parallel to it, stand 
the officers’ tents of the battalion ; five paces further back on the left, the 
tent of the chief of battalion ; to the right, that of the Adjutant; and behind 
the two last the tents of the orderlies, beside each other. At the distance 
of 180 paces before the line of arms, lie the two tents of the camp-guard ; 
on the right, and close to these, the waggons are drawn up, in which the 
musket-cartridges and cooking utensils are stored; and on the right stands 
a turf-bank for the muskets and accoutrements of the men. 

Between the second and third battalion, on the same height with the sec- 
ond tent-row, lie the two tents of the regiment’s artificers. The tent of tie 
Commander of the regiment stands in the centre, behind his four battalions ; 
ten paces to theright the regiment’s Adjutant, between the two military- 
chest waggons with their post, which serves at the same time as post of 
honour and safety. Twenty paces behind the Colonel, the regimental band 
is encamped in eight tents, and a short distance behind these, in two rows 
of five tents each, the non-combatants ; the suttlers are somewhat farther in 
the rear. Not far from the camp-guard of the battalion stands the tent of 
the fire-guard. 

On both sides of the tent of the small staff, and of the non-combatants, in 
the rear of the regiment, are the horse stands, with broad alleys for the nu- 
merous regimental waggons and officers’ equipages; in front, the waggons 
and turf-banks for the field utensils, behind the forage places. In a line with 
the suttlers, where the officers generally assemble, and for the most part 
mess, are arranged the stands for shoeing the horses, extending the whole 
breadth of the regiment; in the rear of these, about twenty-seven paces 
farther, the necessaries. 

Mode of living, &c.—In front of the latter, surrounded by a turf-wall 
about three feet high, and sunk about the same depth below the horizon, are 
the extremely clean and well-ordered cooking places, which, by this arrange- 
ment, are sheltered from the wind and dust. Some of these had regular- 
built hearths of masonry with chimneys and ovens, and most of them two 
hearths for the officers. The fuel used was partly reeds, and partly wood ; 
the latter is a very expensive article in the steppes. Although in the infan- 
try, the field utensils for from ten to twelve men are carried on the batta- 
lion’s ammunition waggons (which carry forty reserve cartridges for each 
man), yet the men cooked in large kettles, with one of which every cou! 
pany was provided. During the whole duration of the mancuvres the 
rs Bir received one-third of a pound of meat; 135 oxen were slaughter d 
daily. The soup (schtschie) was strong and well tasted, composed of er) 
cut up small, boiled with plenty of cabbage, potatoes, and groats. An ae 
soldier, or non-commissioned officer, was mess-master to each company al 
cut up the meat portions. : . 

The soldiers were even marched to the mess place in squads, each man with 
his bread under his arm. The former lay close behind the cooking places, 
and consisted of two parallel trenches two feet wide and eighteen in ae 
deep, having a two-foot broad tongue of earth between them, which served 
as a table, while the feet of the men stood in the trenches. When one bat- 
talion had messed another took its place. 

Bread.—The brown tom seems nutritious, but it is somewhat darker than 
in other armies. The Russians go to work always very strictly at the bread- 
drawing, for every loaf is weighed again by the company, and its weight 
marked upon it with a piece of chalk. The troops frequently draw the flo iT 
alone for bread-baking ; which is, however, of no inconvenience to them, 
for almost every Russian understands how to bake bread, and in this respe' t 
possesses a great advantage over the troops of other armies, which, without 
field ovens, are mostly at a great loss. Instead of baking ovens the Russian 
selects a firm, or, if possible, a loamy spot of ground, in Ww hich he make of 1 
conical hole, mixes és dough in the field kettles, and having, in the mean 





time, heated the extempore oven with dry leaves, straw, dry dung, litter, oF 
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best to hand, shoots the loaf in, and closes over tho top of 
— ele with a firm sod ortwo The bread baked in this manner is very 
well flavoured, and yields in little to the bread baked in the usual field 


ens. , 
bapnes FR and Field Rations.—Besides his pay, the Russian soldier re- 
ceives daily three pened of bread, or flour to that amount of bread, aud one 
and a half pound of groats. The regiment is expected to “ rovide for the 
making, and the fael only is supe by the Government. To almost every 
Bussian barrack a piece of land and gardens are attached, in which the sol- 
diers cultivate potatoes, kale, and different sorts of pulse for their soup.— 
The advantages accruing to the Russian soldier from this attention of the 
military authorities to his domestic comfort are very great ; giving him, as 
it were, @ peer and interest in the soil for the time being, it renders him 
industrious, and furnishes him, in idle hours, with an employment interest- 
jng to most men. In cantonments, the men are messed by the quartermas- 
ter, for which he acquires a right to their rations of flour and groats; but the 
sroops lie seldom in cantonments. On active service in the fie d, the amouat 
of rations per man is one bread ration, one and a half of groatsor pulse, half- 
a-pound of meat, and an allowance of brandy. On great camp exercises 
field rations are frequently distributed. When the troops are in barracks, 
each company forms a mess; the Captain appoints a non commissioned offi- 
cer to saperintend the kitchen, and each squad finds a cook, who is changed 
every four months. These particulars upon the victualling and mode of iv: 

ing of the Russian troops will suffice to give some idea of that subject”. 

T'ents.— The single tents, whether of officers or soldiers, afford a flooring 
of seven feet in the square on all sides, and consist of four feet gently in- 
olived tent walls of four feet high, which carry a four-cornered roof of great- 
er slope; tae canvass is strong, and bound at the edges with green bands; 
the pegs for the four spans are above thirty inches long, painted green, and 
furnished with iron rings at the head, The number of men per tent is fif- 
teen, who lie with their feet towards the centre. (The battalions in camp 
at Wosnesensk being under their usual strength, there were twelve instead 
of sixteen tents per company). The tent pole which supports the roof is 
seven feet high, furnished with a ball at the top, cutside, and at the foot in- 
side, it is supported in and by a sheath of turf-sods eight inches high by three 
feet in diameter. As the Russian bells of arms have no mantles, when it 
rains they are grouped upon this elevation zound the centre tent pole ; to 
which they also hang their head gear and cartridge boxes. The knapsack 
serves as a pillow forthe head. The interiors of the tents were clean, and 
the bed straw platted into mats. Round the bottom of the tent outside, the 
earth was thrown up, to prevent the wind from lifting the canvass, and the 
rain from beating in ; the spanning of the tent wasexcellent. The entran- 
ces, which are all on the front side, are arranged so as to tie together, where- 
by the canvass laps somewhat over ; on the opposite side is asmall opening, 
which is closed at pleasure, and which allows of a current of air through the 
tent. The officers’ tents are sometimes sub-divided and form two compart- 
ments. 

Camp Order of Battalions.—In front, and on both sides of the camp of 

each battalion, ran three parallel lines of turf-sods, between which the earth 
was stamped hard, and strewed with yellow sand; even the streets were 
carefully kept free from grass, and resembled a tennis floor. After a show- 
er of rain, when the sods were refreshed and green, these lines presented 
an extremely agreeable appearance. Close in front of the tents, and paral- 
lel with these sod lines of circumvallation, rose sixteen arm-stands for the 
battalion, five on each of the two sides and six in front. They consisted of 
cylindrical-formed sod-banks of five feet diameter at the base, which at one 
foot from the ground inclined to twelve inches towards the axis, in such a 
manner that the upper one-foot high part was only three feet in diameter.— 
The step thus formed, which was twelve inches broad, served as a seat.— 
From out of the centre of this cylinder rose a round pole the length 
of the infantry musket, furnished at the top with a rest cut into not- 
ches to receive the musket barrels; the butt ends stood upon the upper part 
of the bank with the lock and barrel outwards. To preserve the muzzles 
from wet, along the top ran a weather-board. Here as at the reviews at 
Kalisch, these, in the bells of arms of the Guards grenadiers, were gilt 
and ornamented ; with the rest of the infantry, they were simply painted 
yreen. 
. Before the ceutre of the battalion, as also at the four angles, were plant- 
ed alignement colours ( jalons), with a guard of one non-commissioned offi- 
cer and two men. These posts were called Dujour posts: and on the arri- 
val of officers of high rank call to arms. In such cases, by their successive 
summons, the whole camp is turned out at once, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, not only have the Colonel and all the officers of a regiment information 
of the approach of the Commander-in-chief, but every post throughout the 
whole camp, with the colour guards, are ready to do the honours. 

This mel of encampment, which condenses the battalions in the small- 
est possible space, has a very good appearance, although, on account of the 
small distance of the tents from oath other, it appears somewhat inconve- 
nient, and in times of great heat, by reason of the confined air current and 
exhalations, particularly for the men in the inner tent rows, it must be op- 
ase 4 so. In the cavalry and artillery encampments, however, which 

ave broad squadron-streets, this is much less the case. 

Before the front of each division of the army, about from 200 to 300 
paces before the colour-guard, rises the chapel tent, which is roomy, and 
tastefully arranged in the interior, and admits of being opened on the sides 
as far as the altar, to enable the troops to see the whole of the holy office ; 
thus from every point of the camp the Russian sees the place where he ad- 
dresses the Most High. 

Camp Order of Cavalry.—Whether the cavalry lie under tents or huts, 
the whole length of a regiment of eight squadrons is not more than about 
790 paces; and the depth from the foremost to the hindmost camp guard 420 
panes, The squadron’s front is eighty, and each interval twenty paces 

road, The order of the whole is partly similar to that of the infantry ; 
except that there are only eight tents for the men and two for the non-com- 
missioned officers per squadron, each for fifteen men. The tents of each 
half squadron front to the borses. On both sides of the tent-rows, two feet 
high, earth or sod-banks, for the saddles and harness, the saddle undermost, 
upon these the felt horse-cloths folded in four, and, upon the latter, the 
leather covers with their four little pockets. Over the whole is spread an 
oil-cloth to keep off wet and dirt, which is carried on the regimental wag- 
gons. The lances of the cuirassiers t and uhlans are planted upright in the 
ground close to these, und the heavy double cuirasses at the foot of the lat- 
ter. The light cavalry fusees of the dragoons, and the carbines, are inclin- 
ed also against alter chaped sod-banks. 

In the centre of each squadron’s street are four circular places eight feet 
indiameter, surrounded with sod for the storing of forage. On each side 
of the squadron’s street, parrallel with the tent-rows, extend the horse- 
stands. The horses of each wing stand square-wise opposite to each other, 
tied as in the Austrian heavy cavalry by the head-stall cord. As the Rus- 
sians have no fodder bags, the forage is spread in an immense flat canvass 
trough, which is fastened to and supported by twenty two-feet high pegs.— 
Out of this clever crib all the horses eat together. ‘Ihe horses are particu- 
larly well-groomed ; each was provided with a cloth cover, and looked real- 
ly in wonderful good condition. They are not accustomed to litter straw. 
Wither-wrung horses are extremely rare ; the feit blanket under the saddle, 
and the shape of the animal itself, may be the cause of this freedom from 
saddie-galls. Forage was in profusion. No horse-dung was to be seen iu 

the camp, as it was immediately carried away; and there was no unpleas- 
ant smell from the urine. 

Cavalry Huts.—K¥ach regiment that lay in huts, had two per squadron. 
These earth huts were twenty-two paces long by five wide on the inside, 
and were sunk three feet below the natural horizon; the roof, which on 
one side almost touched the ground, was supported by light poles, and 
covered it with reeds, straw litter, the grass of the steppes, and earth.— 
Four eutrances led down from the street by steps. The height inside was 
about seven feet. Round the interior ran a twelve-inch broad earth-bank, 
on which the helmets or schakos were arranged. When it rained, the sa- 
bres, cuirasses, and even the bridles were brought into the huts, and the lat- 
ter suspended from the roof. 

The hut of the squadron’s Commander lies four paces behind those of the 
staff officers, who are encamped the same as in the infantry. Close in the 
rear of the chef d’ escadron are the orderlies. ‘The Commander of the di- 
vision has his place behind the centre of his division. The officers’ tents or 
huts are here also exactly tae same as those of the men. The officers of 
each squadron have two tents or one hut, and although the huts even of 
the Colonels and Generals were without convenience, yet the Commanders 


einai 





. ] . . . . . *-. 
The anthor of the Revelations of Russia is thus, evidently, misinformed 
stating that a Russian soldier has but one pound and a half meat per week, 


and that his bread is ‘sour rye-bread,’ and part of his food ‘ fermented cab- 
age. 


in 


t This is a recent adoption in the cuirassier regiments of the Russian army, 
-_ _ which was some time contemplated in the French service by seve- 
a illustrious Marshals. The opinion entertained of the value of this wea- 
pon in the hands of a heavy dragoon, as well as of the uhlan, is much higher 
in the Russian army than it appears to be in the estimation of some British 


of all the brigades and divisions were in camp, for neither rank, wealth, nor 
birth, can assume in the Russian army any exemption from those depriva- 
tions which military duty demands from all alike, the General in command 
of the corps being alone permitted to take up his quarters in Wosnesensk, 
for when the Emperor drove down the front of the camp, and this had 
been previously made known, the troops formed in squadrons on the line 
of arms, in spencers and forage caps; the officers in undress uniform.— 
The Monarch was received by each squadron with a acon | hurrah, and 
an ore who had fallen in saluted with the hand raised to the helmet or 
schako, 

Camp Order of Artillery.—The camp order of the horse aud foot artille- 
ry resembles greatly that of cavalry. The whole breadth of the camp for 
a battery is 120, the full depth 380 paces. From 100 to 150 paces before 
the front stand the unlimbered guns; twenty-five paces in the rear the lim- 
bers with shafts propped ; fifteen paces further back stood the ammuuition 
waggons, which in the light batteries form two, in the batteries of — 
three rows. The forage places here lie to the left, in the rear of the tents 
and horse-stands. ‘The tent street has a breadth of 65 paces; the horse- 
stands between the tents are for the draught, those on the outside for the 
saddle horses. The Commander of the battery, generally a staff officer, 
and the Captain attached to him, lie close to each other in the reur of the 
centre. 

The order of encampment above described has been introduced only of 
late years in the Russian army. 


Wepnespar, 30th Aveust. 
At ELzven o’crock a.m. Revigw oF THE WHOLE Cavalry Force. 


The thirty-six regiments formed in masses, and on four lines ; in the first, 
eight cuirassier ; in the second, eight uhlan, four huzzar, and four combined 
light regiments. The cavalry stood thus corps-wise behind each other; in 
the fifth line stood eighteen horse batteries (144 guns), and on their two 
wings three squadrons of gendarmes to the right, aud the division of mount- 
ed pioneers to the left (this is a splendid corps.) The combined guard- 
squadron stood iu the first line; on the right wing the cuirassier regiment 
Ekaterinoslaw*. Count Witt, general of cavalry, received the Emperor, 
who, followed by a numerous staff and many foreign officers, rode down the 
lines. A cloudless sky favoured the spectacle, and for every military man, 
this mass of horsemen, amounting to near 42,000, in their gayest apparel, of- 
fered an imposing sight, concentrated thus on so small a space. Every reg- 
iment stood with twelve file in each squad, which arrangement appeared 
necessary, in order that the eye accustomed to the distances of the estab- 
lished normal formation should not be led into error by an uneven breadth 
of squab. With the supernumerary horses the depot squadrons were 
mounted, . 

As the Emperor approached the right wing, he saluted the first regiment 
in the usual way, upon which the latter gave three hurrahs, which were re- 
peated by each mass in return. ‘ 

The cuirassiers, mounted upon their tall stud horses, chiefly from Little 
Russia, the front rank . rmed with lances, the penvons of which were ‘of the 
same colour as their collars, preseuted in their white, yellow, and black dou- 
ble cuirasses, and high helmets, a magnificent appearance, and gave a high- 
ly advantageous idea of the whole. They amounted together to 7176 steel- 
clad riders, among whom were many warriors of long service, whose 
breasts were decorated with war medals. Their uniformity in equipment, 
great cleanliness in dress and arms, as well as that of the saddle gear, which, 
in the Russian cavalry, is not polished, had a good effect, and the remarka- 
ble quiet of the horses and steadiness of the men, elicited general satisfac- 
tion. The jackets of the cuirassiers are white, with coloured collars aud 
cuffs. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER. 


Containing the causes, symptoms, and most approved methods of cure of 
the Diseases or Horses: By Francis Crater, Author of “ Every Man 
his own Cattle Doctor”—and his son JoHN Ciater. First American 
from the 28th London Edition, with notes and additions, by J. 8. Sxin- 
NER. 


The above is the title of a work of about 200 pages which has been laid 
on our table, and appears to contain a very large amount of valuable infor- 
mation, in proportion to the cost of the book, which we suppose to be some 
50 or 60 cents. 

The preface of the American Edition is so short and explanatory, that we 
give it entire, in precedence of the only chapter we have room to give from 
the body of the work. There is a note, by the American Editor, to the chap- 
ter on Founder or inflammation of the lamine of the foot, which appears 
to be worthy of general circulation—particularly when we remember how 
frequently this disorder occurs, and how much it must incommode the own- 
er of the horse, especially if on a journey when it happens. The remedy 
is so simple that no additional inconvenience can result, even if it should 
fail, and if effectual, it would not, be easy to find any veterinary recipe of 
more practical value. 

The cure is simply, in case of founder, as follows: 

“A remedy for founder, which, we are well assured, is infallible, gives 
relief in eighteen or twenty-four hours, so that the animal may proceed on 
his journey, is, to dissolve two heaping table-spoonsful of alum in water, 
and give it as adrink. Instead, as might be supposed, of constipating the 
bowels it has an opposite effect, rarely requiring any aperient to follow.” 


“That this work should have passed through twenty-eight editions in Eng- 
land, where so many by different authors have been published on the same 
subject, ought to be deemed sufficient proof of its value, as well as of its 
popularity ; while the date of the last edition (1843) offers assurance that 
the one founded on it, and here presented to the American public, embraces 
whatever is most new and reliable in the veterinary art. 

“To those who may naturally inquire whence the necessity of this work, 
in addition to the one on the Horse by Youart anp Sktyyer, put forth re- 
cently by the same publishers, it may be answered, that while that work is 
much more historical and elaborate, this is confined to diseases and their 
cures; and though equally practical in that respect, is so much smaller 
and cheaper than tos larger work, as to place it within the convenient reach 
of every one. The two are adapted to meet the demands of the scholar 
and the groom; the former claiming a place in the library of every gentle- 
man, as this one should be found for daily reference in every stable, along 
with the curry-comb and the brush.” 


We select as much as it would be proper to do, from a copy-right book, 

taking the chapter on the curious anatomy of 
THE FOOT OF THE HORSE. 

The diseases of the foot are those of most common occurrence, and the 
treatment of them is often most tedious and difficult. They cannot be ex- 
plained without a slight sketch of the structure of the foot. 

The foot of the horse is composed of a horny covering, or box, and its 
contents, The horny covering is called the hoof; the portion of it which 
is visible, when the boot is on the ground, is the crust; and beneath are the 
sole, the bars, and the frog. 

The crust has its lower edge resting on the ground, and as it ascends over 
the coffin bone it takes a direction obliquely backward. The degree of ob- 
liquity is very different in different horses, and much of the usefulness of the 
horse depends on its taking a proper direction. 

A comparison of different feet has taught the horseman that the degree of 
obliquity most consistent with soundness and usefulness is about 45 degrees. 
If it is greater than this, and the crust forms an acute angle with the sole, 
or the ground, it is an indication of weakuess or disease in the foot. In the 
latter case there has been inflammation of the substance by which the coffin 


_ * With respect to the enumeration of the regiments of the cavalry of the 
line, and the number of squadrons per regiment, the author of Revelations 
of Russia is again at fault. Since 1833 the Russian army has received a new 
organization, in which the whole cavalry of the line consists of eight cuir- 
assier regiments, nine dragoon, twenty-two ulilan, and fourteen huzzar regi- 
ments. The guard cavalry consists of twelve regiments; two regiments 
form a brigade, two brigades a division, two or three divisions a corps. A 
light division consists of one ublan and one buzzar brigade. The staff of a 
regiment consists of fourteen officers; each squadroa 200 men, 120 of whom 
mounted. The effective war stand of a regiment of eight squadrons is 
therefore 1606 men, and 1454 horses. The peace complement, 160 horses 
per squadron The regiment of the light division have eight field and one 





slicers in the hands of either, by whom even the merits of the bayonet 
ave been contested! In the event of a Continental war the resumption of 


be lance, by the heavy cavalry, in the Russian regiments, will no doubt be 
ully appreciated. ” 








depot squadron: all the others, six field squadrons only. The whole caval- 
ry of the line, with exclusion of the Guard, amounts to 69,700 men, and 
56,700 horses, with 6784 men in their depot squadrons. Of these, 32,176 
men and 29,136 horses belong to the military colonies of the frontier. 





bone is united to the hoof, or extension of it, and partial separation of the 
bones of the foot from the crust. The bones have receded, and the crust 
has fallen in; therefore a too oblique direction of the hoof is accompanied 
by flatness of the soles, and possibly by pumice, or a rounded projection 
or actual sinking of the sole trom the pressure of the coffin bones upon it. — 

On the other hand, if the crust is not so oblique as it ought to be, but ia 
becoming to a greater or less degree upright, disease of smote kind is in- 
dicated. There is contraction, the heels are growing narrow, and the con- 
tents of the foot are forced upward and forward. 

On the inside of the crust are numerous little projecting horny lamella, 
or plates, wansing parallel with each other from the coronet to the sole, 
over the whole of the interior surface. Corresponding with these are simi- 
lar ligamentous or membranous projections, or plates, springing from a sub- 
stance that covers that coffin bone. 

The crust diminishes in height and thickness as it proceeds backward, and 

when it approaches the heel, is distinguished by the name of the quarters. 
Great atteution should be paid to them, in all examinations of the foot. If 
the crust decreases too much and too rapidly in height, a weak foot is indi- 
cated—an inability to bear much rattling on the hard stones, and a greater 
liability of being pricked in shoeing, or otherwise injured. Such a horse 
is said to have dow heels. If the decrease in height is little and slow, the 
horse is said to have high heels, and generally has contraction and thrush. 
The erast being still continued backward, forms the heel of the foot, at 
the very centre of which it turns round and takes a direction again forward, 
along the outside of the frog, under the name of the bars. The continua- 
tion and projection of the crust, known by the name of the bars, is a very 
important part of the foot. lt isone of Nature’s protections against con- 
traction; it is one of her guards against injury at that of the sole; but 
the farrier knows not this, and in order to give a delusive appearance of 
openness to the foot, frequently cuts the bars away altogether. 
The heels thus turning inward, there would be a considerable chasm at 
the back of the foot, were it not fora wedge-shaped horny substance, called 
the frog. Its office is to fill this chasm,—to atford protection to an elastic 
substance above, on which the navicular bone and the flexor tendons rest,— 
and also by its shape, and its point projecting forward, to give a degree of 
security to the tread of the foot. 

The sole covers the remaining part of the base of the foot. 

Within the foot, and the form of the hoof exactly moulded tv it, is the eof- 
fin bone, or principal bone of the foot. It is fitted into the fore part of the 
hoof, and occapies about half of it. A small portion of the lower pastern- 
bone is also found within tho horny box, which uniting with the bone of the 
foot constitutes the coffin-joint. Interposed between the coffin bone and 
the crust is a dense ligamentous elastic substance, already referred to, adhe- 
ring firmly to the whole surface of the coffin bone on one side and termi- 
nating in numerous little plates of the crust, on the other side. These plates 
are 80 many points of support; the whole weight of the horse is thrown 
upon them, and the elastic yielding nature of the interposed substance pre- 
vents that concussion which would speedily injure and destroy the whole 
mechavism of the foot. The union of the horny and membranous plates 
affords the requisite strength, while the alternate yieldiag and contraction 
of the interposed substance give the elasticity of the foot, and the easiness 
of motion. 

The construction of the back of the foot is more complicated. The pas- 
terns take an oblique direction forward. This obliquity is designed also to 
obviate concussion, and, by means of an elastic ligament, varies with the 
different motions of the horse. In the blood-horse, the tuft of hair at the 
fetlock will often be in contact with the ground: it is a beautiful contrivance, 
giving easiness of motion to the whole machine. The play of this spring 
is admirably adapted to the form and destiny of the horse. The lon 
slanting pasterns of the race-horse suit the springiness of his action and the 
length of hisstride—the medium obliquity and length of the pasterns of the 
hunter is adapted to the occasional speed and the uutiring endurance which 
are required from him in the field,—and the comparativel upright position 
of the pasterns in the road-horse fits him for his daily task. There is suffi- 
cient obliquity to ensure some pleasantness of action, but not enough to en- 
danger continuance of strength 

The flexor tendons,—the tendons by which the foot is bent,—run along the 
back of the pastern bones. One of them is continued low down into the 
foot, and is inserted into the heel of the coffin bone. There must be a great 
deal of motion and play in this tendon, anda considerable exposure to in ju- 
ry ; and the back of the foot presents much contrivance to prevent the mis- 
chief that would otherwise ensue _ First, there is the navecular bone, plac 
ed at the point of union between the lower pastern and the coffin bones, 
forming a joint with both of them, yet moving independently of eitber. It 
is united to both of them by ligaments, and it presents behind a free broad 

olished surface over which the tendon plays. The navicular bone partial- 
a revolves with every motion of the tendon, and thus prevents a great deal 
of that concussion and friction which must otherwise have taken place had 
the tendon sharply turned over a fixed bone, in order to be inserted into the 
coffin-bone. . 

The navicular bone, while it turns, descends, and the tendon descends 
with it, and there is much weight pressing upon both. Then there is inter- 
posed between these parts and the bottom of the foot another highly elastic 
substance, which is destined to receive this pressure, and, yielding as it re- 
ceives it, obviates unpleasant and dangerous concussion: I mean the inter~ 
nal or sensible frog,—the cushion on which the tendon and the navicular 
bone rest. 

This is an important function of the internal frog; but there is another 
quite as valuable. The horny covering which is adapted to the foot of the 
horse is one of the best that could be contrived; but fromits very nature 
it may occasionally subject the foot to considerable pain and inconvenience. 
It contracts when exposed to dryness or heat. The feet of our stabled 
horses are too liable to injury from this source, and there is the fetter of the 
shoe, which still more disposes to contraction, and fixes the contraction 
when it has once taken place. 

The elastic frog yields to the pressure of the descending part of the foot; 
but how does it yield,—can it be squeezed into a smaller com 1 No.— 
it partially shifts its situation. It presses upon the sole, and the sole de- 
scends , and being naturally concave, it flattens as it descends, and thus ex- 
i the lower part of the foot: and when the weight is taken off in the 

ifting of the foot, the sole ascends with a kind of rebound, and the frog as- 
cends too, with the eame kind of springy action, and forces itself against the 
upper part of the foot, and expands that: thus the lower part of the heels 
is expanded by the descent of the sole, and the upper part by the com- 
pression and elevation of the frog. 

To assist in this, there is another elastic mechanism, placed on the upper 
part of the side of the foot, the lateral cartilages. These receive the 
pressure ofthe frog; they receive it without concussion or shock, and they 
increase the expansive etfect. A horse soon becomes lame when, from the 
too long continued and violent pressure of the frog upow the cartilages, a3 im 
the straining of heavy draught, these cartilages become inflamed, and turn 
into bone. 

A cursory view of the structure of the foot having been thus taken, its 
diseases and the treatment of them will be more easily understood. 

The diseases of the hoof will first come under consideration. 





WHEAT. 


We this week continue the account of General Hartman’s exper iments 
with sarious wheats. 


The following appeared in the Monroe Democrat of November 23th, 
1843 :— 

‘ SUPERIOR WHEAT. 

Messrs. Strong & Dawson :—Gentlemen—We do not recollect noticing 
in any of the newspapers in this section of the country, a word about the 
superior quality of wheat raised last season. 

We received at our mill, yesterday, a parcel of wheat raised by Moses 
Smith, of the town of Brighton, which was of so nice a quality that we were 
induced to weigh it, and foand that a sealed bushel weighed 67 pounds.— 
[t was of the pure white flint species. We have, in a number of cases dur- 
ing the fall, received — which weighed 63, 64 and 65 pounds ; but 
the parcel above named, was decidedly the best we havé seen. We are 
well convinced, that in order to secure a plump and heavy berry, there isa 
particular time to cut wheat, which point is well deserving the attention of 
wheat-growers. We send you a sample of the wheat, which is well worthy 
of inspection. 

Rochester, Nov. 23rd, 1843. Sita & ALtcorr.’ 


The time of cutting.—To be the most valuable for the millers, wheat 
should be cut as soon as the berry has passed from its milky to its dough 
state. Wheat, cut then, contains more of the gluten and less starch ; if suf- 
fered to stand tillthe berry becomes hard, the gluten is diminisbed, and the 
starch is increased, which reduces the uantity and quality of the flour; 
but for seed, it should never be cut till fally ripe. Starch is ‘more valuable 
in its early vegetation than gluten. One cause of the increase of smut, of 
late years, is the cutting of wheat intended for seed too green. Wheat cut 
before it is fully ripe, chould not be sown. - 

if wheat-growers would adhere strictly to the sowing of no seed that is 
cut before it is fully ripe, they would find smut disappearing without the 
Erepeneen of brine and lime, “The farmer that neglects to brine and lime 

is seed wheat, does notlook to his best interest. Smutty wheat is much 








improved by not cutting until fully ripe. 
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uantity and quality of flour—The White Flint wheat is the most valu- 
abic variety that me oe eteced into Western New York, for the quan- 
tity and quality of its flour. Its soft mellow feel, its richness, gives it the 
rence over flour made from any other variety. Several of the New 
ork papers have noticed the fancy brands in the season past. The Journal 
of Commerce of Nov. 3rd, 1843, gives the following description of fancy 
ds :— 
ey vee Brands.—A few years ago there were several of the Genesee 
millers, whose flour, — alittle above the inspection standard, was 
termed Fancy Brands, and sold at a York shilling above standard brands; 
but more recently that distinction has been surpassed by one much wider, 
and has ceased to be regarded. There are now several mills in Genesee 
coutry, aud in Ohio, which make flour quite above the standard brands.— 
It commands four, and even six shillings, more in the market. 

“This fancy flour is not often quoted in the price current, but is eagerly 
sought for by those acquainted with it, and ought to be by all Americans 
who would like to be conscious that their bread and pastry are rather better 
than any ofthe Princes of the Old Word can command. We have used 
several of these fancy brands, the best of which we see is marked ou the 
head, Hiram Smith, Wheatland, Genesee. This brand took the first premium 
at the late fair, and the biscuit made of it testifies that the committees made 
no mistake. The standard brands of Genesee, Ohio, and Michigan, are all 
excellent; but these fancies, for domestic use, we must think, surpass them 
more in quality than in price.” 

The New York Tribune of November 13th, 1843, in noticing the market, 
says, “ the first premium of the American Institute has been awarded to the 
sample of Hiram Smith’s flour, exhibited at the late fair; and it well de- 
served it for its excellence in the two best characterestics of flour—color 
end strength. It is manufactured with great care, in one of the best mills in 
the country, with a determination that it shall stand as well as the best in the 
consideration of the buyers of fine flour.” Mr Smith being a practical mil- 
ler, having one of the best mills in the country, with a new and superior 
smut-machine of his own construction, and being located in the vicinity 
where the White Flint wheat is most exclusively cultivated—with such ma- 
terials, he could hardly fail of standing unrivalled in the market. 

Improved White Flint.—This is claimed 4s a new variety. It was ob- 
tained by careful selection from the best White Flint, and sowing on a sandy, 
gravelly loam soil, intermixed with limestone. The seed has been prepar- 
ed by brining and liming. The berry has become larger, of more uniformi- 
ty in size, bran very thin, and the flour the same as the White Flint. My 
seed wheat weighs sixty-four to the bushel, and the yield of flour is supetior 
to any other. Where I have sold for seed, it has universally been held in 
the highest estimation. The last three years, I have sold extensively for 
seed. The t year, I have had orders for it from seven different States, 
the District of Columbia and Canada: and where it has been tried, it has 

iven the greatest satisfaction. In August, 1842, [sold J. Cook, of Byron, 

enesee county, forty-seven bushels of seed. In a communication from 
him, dated October 23th, 1843, he says he commenced sowing his wheat 
the 7th of September. ‘The wheat came up quick, looked well all the fall, 
stood the winter well, and grew well till harvest, and the product was 33 
bushels per acre: the quality was very fine. I sold over six hundred bush- 
els for seed, at one dollar per bushel; and had I been at home, [ think I 
could have sold every bushel of it for seed, at that price—1254 bushels. We 
have had it ground for family use, and better flour I never saw. It has ful- 
ly answered my expectations, and { am highly pleased with it. I think it 
would have given a greater product, had I not sown it so thick. I sowed 
five pecks to the acre, and it was much too thick. I sowed last year sixty- 
five acres with your Improved Flint, Indiana and Hutchinson wheat, and 
I shall get about two thousand bushels; the Flint yielded a little the 
most.” 

A wheat-grower on the east shore of the Chesapeake, Maryland, to whom 
1 had sent sixty-three bushels of seed, says it had a better berry and gave a 
better yield than any other, and he had sold nearly every bushel of the pro- 
duct for seed. 

I carried abag of my Improved Flint to Hiram Smith’s mill: he has 
ground it, and in a note he says: “ The bag of wheat you left to be ground, 
contained two bushels and eighteen pounds. It has produced one hundred 
and six and a half pounds of flour, and thirty-one pounds of bran and mid- 
dlings, loss half a pound. It was too small an amount to give a fair test of 
its yield. From one hundred bushels of such wheat, I am confident I can 
make twenty-four and a half barrels of superfine flour. 

“ Wheatland Dec. 12th, 1843.” Yours, &c., Hiram Smita.” 

We have made use of the flour, and find it equal, if not superior, to any 
flour that we have had this season; and we have had none but superfine 
from two of the best mills in this vicinity. 

—p—___ 
From Punch. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 


BABY IS TO BE CHRISTENED: MRS. CAUDLE CANVASSES THE MERITS OF 
PROBABLE GODFATHERS, 

Come, now, love, about baby’s name? The dear thing’s three months 
old, and not a name to its back yet. There you go again! Talk of it to- 
morrow! No; we'll talk of it to-night. There’s no having a word with 
you in the daytime—but here you can’t leave me. Now don’t say you wish 
you could, Caudle; that’s unkind, and not treating a wife—especially the 
wife 1 am to you—as she deserves. It isn’t often that I speak; but 1 do 
believe you'd like never to hear the sound of my voice. I might as well 
have been born dumb ! . 

I suppose the baby must have a godfather ; and so, Caudle, who shall we 
have? Who do you think will be able to do the most for it? No, Caudle, 
no; Um not a selfish woman—nothing of the sort—but I hope I’ve the 
feelings of a mother; and what's the use of a godfather, ifhe gives nothing 
else to the child but its name? A child might almost as well not be chris- 
tened at all. And so who shallwe have? What doyou say? Anybody? 
Arn’t you ashamed of yourself, Caudle? Don’t you think something will 
happen to you, to talk in that way? 1 don’t know where you pick up such 
principles. I’m thinking who there is among our acquaintances who can do 
the most for the blessed creature, and you say ‘ Anybody '’ Caudle, you’re 
quite a beathen. 

There’s Wagstaff. No chance of his ever marrying, and he’s very fond of 
babies. He’s plenty of money, Caudle; and I think he might be got. Ba- 
bies, [ know it—babies are his weak side. Wouldn't it be a blessed thing 
to find our dear child in his will?’ Why don’t you speak? I declare, Cau- 
dle, you seem to care no more for the child than if it was a stranger’s. Peo- 
ple who can’t love children more than you do, ought never to have ’em.— 
You don'tlike Wagstagi? Nomoredo I much; but what's that to do with 
it? People who've their families to provide for, musn’t think of their feel- 
ings. J don’t like him; but then I’ma mother, and love my baby! You 
won'thave Wagstaff, and that’s flat? Ha, Caudle! you're like nobody else 
—not fit for this world, you’re not. 

‘What do youthinkof Pugsby' Ican’t bear his wife ; but that’s nothing 
to do with it. know my duty to my babe; I wish other people did 
What do you say? Pugsby’s a wicked fellow? Ha! that’s like you—al- 
ways giving people abad name. We musn’t always believe what the world 
says, Caudle; it doesn’t become us as Christians to do it. 1 only know 
that he hasn’t chick or child; and, besides that, he’s very strong interest in 
the Blue-coats; and so, if Pugsby Now, don’t fly out at the man in 
that manner. Caudle, you ought to be ashamed of yourself! You can’t 
speak well of anybody. Where do you think to go to? 

‘What do you say, then, to Sniggins? Now, don’t bounce round in that 
way, letting the cold air into the bed! What’s the matter with Sniggins ? 

You wouldn't ask hima favour for the world? Well, it’s a good thing that 
baby has somebody to care for it: J will. What do you say? J shan’t? 
iwill, {can tell you. Sniggins, besides being a warm man, has good interest 
1m the Customs ; and there’s nice pickings there, if one only goes the right 
Way to get’em. It’s no use, Caudle, your fidgetting about—nota bit. I’m 
not going to have bady lost—sacrificed, I may pay its brothers and sis- 
ters VW hat do I mean by sacrificed! Oh, you know what I mean very 
well. What have any of ‘em got by their godfathers beyond a half-pint 
mug, @ knife and fork, and spoon—and a shabby coat, that I know was 
bought second-hand, for I could almost swear to the place? And then there 
‘was your fine friend Hartley's wife—what did she give to Caroline? Why, 
a trumpery lace cap it made me blush to look at. What? Jt was the best 
she could afford? Then she'd no right to stand for the child. People who 


can’t do better than that have no business to take the responsibility of god- 
mother. They ought to know their duties better. 


‘Well, Caudie, you can’tobjectto Goldman? Yes, you do! Was there 
ever sucha man! What for? He's g usurer and a hunks? 


; “ - : Well, I'm 
sure, you ve no business in this world, Caudle; you have such high-flown 
notions. 


Why, isn’t the man as rich as the bank’? And as for his being a 
usurer—isn’t it all the better for those who come after him? I’m sure it’s 
well there’s some people in the world who save money, seeing the stupid 
creatures who throw itaway. But ~~ are the strangest man! I really 
believe you think money a sin, instead of the greatest blessing ; Set con't 
mention any of our acquaintance that’s rich—and I'm sure we don’t know 
teo many such people—that you haven't something It’s 


: ; to say against ’em. 
only beggars that you like—pecple with not a shilling to bless themselves. 
ou re a man of low notions, 


Ha! though you’re my husband, I must say <a 

Caudle. only hope none of the dear boys will take after their father ! 
‘And I should like to know what's the objection to Goldman? the only 

thing against him is his name ; I must confess it, I don’t like the name of 











__ She Avion. 


Lazarus; it’s low, and doesn't sound genteel—not at all respectable. But, 
after he’s gone and done what's proper for the child, the boy could easily 
slip Lazarus into Lawrence. I’m told the thing’s done often. No, Caudle, 
don’t say that—I’m not a mean woman: certainly not; quite the reverse. 
I’ve only a parent’s love for my children ; and J must say it—I wish every- 
body felt as I did. 

‘I suppose, if the truth was known, you’d like your tobacco-pipe friend, 
your pot-companion, Prettyman, to stand for the child? You'd have no ob- 
jection? Ithought not! Yes;I knew what it was comingto. He’sa 
beggar, he is—and a person who stays out half the night—yes, he does ; 
andit’s no use your denying it—a beggar and a a, and that’s the man 
you'd make prot he to your own flesh and blood! Upon my word, Cau- 
dle, it’s enough to make a woman get up and dress herself to hear you 
ta 


‘ Well, I can only tell you, if you won’t have Wagstaff, or Pugsby, or Snig- 
gins, or Goldman, or somebody that’s respectable, to do what's proper, the 
child shan’t be christened at all. As for Prettyman, or any such raff—no, 
never! I’m sure there’s a certain setof people that poverty’s catching from, 
and that Prettyman’s one of’em. Now, Caudle, I won’t have my dear child 
lost by any of your spittoon acquaintance, I can tell you. 

‘No; unless I can have my way, the child shan’t be christened at all.— 
What do you say? Jt musthavea name? There’sno “ must” at all in the 
case—none. No: it shall have no name; and then see what the world will 
say. I'll call it Number Six—yes, that will do as well as anything else, un- 
less I’ve the godfather I like. “Number Six, Caudle! ha! ha! I think that 
must make you ashamed of yourself if anything can. Number Six, Candle 
—a much better name than Mr. Prettyman could give ; yes, Number Six ! 
What do you say? Anything but Number Seven? Oh, Candle, it ever— 

‘ At this moment,’ writes Caudle, ‘ baby began to cry ; and, taking advan- 
tage of the happy accident, I somehow got to sleep.’ 


CAUDLE IN THE COURSE OF THE DAY HAS VENTURED TO QUESTION THE 
ECONOMY OF ‘WASHING AT HOME.” 


Pooh! A pretty temper you come to bed in, Mr. Caudle, [can see! Oh, 
don’t deny it—I think i ought to know by this time. But it’s always the 
way ! whenever I get up a few things, the house can hardly hold you! No- 

y cries out more about clean linen than you do—and nobody leads a 
poor woman so miserable a life when she tries to make her husband comfor- 
table. Yes, Mr. Caudle—comfortable! You needn’t keep chewing the 
word, as if you couldn’t swallow it. Wasthere ever such a woman? No, 
Caadle; I hope not: I should hope no other wife was ever put uponas I 
am! It’s all very well for you. I can’t have a little wash at home like any 
body else, but you must go about the house swearing to yourself, and look- 
ing at your wife as if she was your bitterest enemy. But I suppose you'd 
rather we didn’t wash at all. Yes; then you'd be happy To be sure you 
would—you'd like to have all the children in their dirt, like potatoes; any- 
thing, so that it didn’t disturb you. I wish you'd had a wife who'd never 
washed—she’d have suited you, she would. Yes; a fine lady, who’d have 
let your children go that you might have scraped ‘em. I only wish I eould 
let all of you go without clean linen at all—yes, all of you. I wish I could! 
And if I wasn’t a slave to my family, unlike anybody else, I should. 

No, Mr. Caudle; the house isn’t tossed about in water as if it was Noah’s 
Ark! And you ought to be ashamed of yourself to talk of Noah’s Ark in 
that loose manner. I’m sure I don’t know what I’ve done to be married to 
a man of such principles. No: andthe whole house doesn’t taste of soap- 
suds either; and if it did, any other man but yourself would be above nam- 
ing it. I suppose I don’t like washing day any more than yourself. What 
do you say? Yes; Ido? Ha! you’re wrong there, Mr. Caudle. No; lL 
don't like it because it makes everybody else uncomfortable. No; and L 
ought not to have been born a mermaid, that I might always have been in 
water! A mermaid, indeed! What next will you call me? But no man, 
Mr. Caudle, says such things to his wife as you. However, as I’ve said be- 
fore, it can't last long, that’s one comfort. Whatdo you say? You're glad 
of it? You're a brute, Mr. Caudle! No: you didn’t mean washing: I 
know what you meant. A pretty thing toa woman who’s been the wife to 
you [have! You'll repent it when it’s too late; no, I wouldn’t have your 
feelings when I’m gone, Caudle; no, not for the Bank of England. 

And when we only wash once a fortnight! Ha! I only vish you had 
some wives: they’d wash once aweek! Besides, if once a fortnight’s too 
much for you, why don’t you give me money that we may have things to 
goamonth? Isit my fault, if we’re short? Whatdoyou say? My once 
a fortnight lasts three days? No, it doesn’t; never; well, very seldom, 
and that’s the same thing. Can I help it, if the blacks will fly, and the 
things must be rinsed again? No; I’m not made happy by the blacks, and 
they don’t prolong my enjoyment; and, more than that, you’re an unfeeling 
man to say so. You're enough to make a woman wish herself in her grave 
—you are, Caudle. 

Anda pretty example you set to yoursons! Because we'd a little wash 
to-day, and there wasn't a hot dinner—and who thinks of gettin anything 
hot for washerwomen ?—because you hadn’t every thing as you always have 
it, you must swear at the cold mutton—and you don’t know what that mut- 
ton costa pound, I dare say—you must swear at a sweet, wholesome joint 
like alord. What? You didn’t swear? Yes; it’s very well for yon to 
say so; but I know when you're swearing ; and you swear when you little 
think it;and I say you must go on swearing as you did, and seize your hat 
like a savage, and rush out of the house, and go and take your dinner at a 
tavern! A pretty wife people mustthink you have, when they find you 
dining at apublic-house. A nice home they must think you have, Mr. Cau- 
dle! What! You'll do so every time lwash? Very well, Mr. Caudle— 
very well. We'll soon see whose tired of that, first ; for I’ll wash a stocking 
a day if that’s all, sooner than you should have every thing as you like. Ha! 
that’s so like you: you’d trample everybody under foot, if you could—you 
know you would, Candle, so don’t deny it. 

Now, if you begin to shout in that manner, I’ll leave the bed. It’s very 
hard that I can’t say asingle word to you, but you must almost raise the 
place. You didn’t shout? Ldon’tknow what you call shoating, then !— 
I’m sure the people must hear you in the next house. No—it won’t do to 
call me soft names, now, Caudle: I’m not the fool that 1 was when 1 was 
first married—I know betternow. You're to treat me in the manner you 
have, all day ; and then at night, the only time and place when I can get a 
word in, you want to go tosleep. How can you be so mean, Caudle? 

What! Why can’t I put the washing out? Now, you have asked that a 
thousand times, but it’s no use, Caudle; so don’t ask it again. I won't put 
itout. What do you say? Mrs. Prettyman saysit’s quiteas cheap? Pray, 
what’s Mrs. Prettyman to me? I should think, Mr. Caudle, that I know 
very well how to take care of my family, without Mrs. Prettyman’s advice. 
Mrs. Prettyman, indeed! I only wish she’d come here, that I might tell her 
so! Mrs. Prettyman! But, perhaps she’d better come and take care of 
your house for you! Oh, yes! I’ve no doubt she'd do it much better than 
I do—much. No, Caudle! Jwon’t hold my tongue. I think I ought to be 
mistress of my own washing by this time—and after the wife I’ve been to 
you, it’s cruel of you to go on as you do. den 

Don’t tell me about putting the washing out. I say it isn’t so cheap—I 
don’t care whether you wash by the dozen or not—it isn’t so cheap; I’ve 
reduced everything, and I save atleast a shilling a week. Whatdo you say? 
Atrumpery shilling? Ha! I ouly hope to goodness you'll not come to 
want, talking of shillings in the way youdo. Now don’t begin about your 
comfort; don’t go on aggravating me, and asking me if your comfort ’s not 
worth a shillinga week? That’s nothing at all to do with it—nothing : 
but that’s your way—when I talk of one thing, you talk of another ; that’s 
so like you men, and you know it. Allow me to tell you, Mr. Caudle, that 
a shilling a week is two pound twelve a year, and take two pound twelve a 
year for, let us say, thirty years, and—well, you needn’t groan, Mr. Caudle 
—I don’t suppose it will be so long; oh, no! you'll have somebody else to 
look after your washing long before that—and if it was n’t for my dear cnil- 
dren’s sake I shouldn’t care how secon. You know my mind--and so, good 
night, Mr. Caudle. 

‘Thankful for her silence,’ writes Caudle, ‘1 was fast drpping to sleep; 
when, nudging my elbow, My wife observed—Mind, there’s the cold mut- 
ton to morrow—nothing hot till that’s gone. Remember, too, as it was a 
short wash to-day, we wash again on Wednesday.’ 

So - 


LITTLE STORIES FOR GREAT HUMBUGS, 
In Words of One Syllable, 
THE GREEDY LITTLE BOY WHO CRIED FOR THE MOON. 

Tuere Was a Big Bad Boy whose Name was Dan, and he used to Cry 
Out for all Sorts ot Things which it was not Right for him to Have. One 
Day he would have This Thing, and the next Day he would have 
That, but he would not Keep Still, Give Him what you Would. At last he 
would Cry Outand Makea Great Noise forthe Moon,* which he said was 
His, but his Nurse Pee. said he Should Not Have it, for it Would du Him 
no Good if he Got it, But his Nurse, who Would have been Glad to Keep 
Him Still, Gave him a large Slice of what was Sweet and Good, in the Hope 
that it Would Stop Dan’s Mouth. But Dan Would Call Out Still for the 
Moon ; He would Have That, and not One Thing else would do for Him. 
Oh, what a Bad Big Boy was this Dan! How shall we Serve Him, to 
Make Him Good? 1 Think we Must Whip Him if he will Go on so, for 
we Must not let Him Make such a Noise, and Call Out for the Moon, which 





is quite Out of his Reach.— Punch. 
*§Repeal, 
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ALsion LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—LONDON AND NEW Yorx 
apital One Million Sterling, or 35,000 000. 

General Agents for the United States of America,—JOSEPH "FOWLER and R. 
UCHANAN, No. 27 Wall-street, New York. © 
Puysician—Jobn W, Francis, -, M.D., No. 1 Bond-street. 

Surceon—J. C. Beales, Esq., M.D., No. 543 Broadway. 
Bankers—The Bank of Commerce. 
Soticiror—Charles Edwards, Esq., No. 51 Wall-street. 

_ The undersigned are now authorized to receive proposals for insurances on sin le a 

Joint lives, for survivorship annuities, &c. &c., at the same rates they are taken in ae 

ner they are ready to effect at oncE, without primary reference to the Court 2 
irectors. 

The superior advantages offered by this Company consist inPERFECT SECURITY, arisin 
from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the premium fund—in the & 
Triennial Distribution of eighty per cent. or four-fifths of the Profits returned to th 
Policy holders—which, at their option, will be paid . 

In Cash, or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or in reduction of 
premium. 
Example of Rates for the Insurance of 





the annual 
100 on a single life. 








Age next For 1 or? For whole For whole 
birth-day. year. years. life without life with pro- 
ho oo nie  - a ane profits. fits. 

20 y2 96 17 oo 

25 98 103 1 92 217 

30 106 113 219 2 48 

35 118 125 2 55 2 38 

40 131 144 3 00 339 

45 155 180 361 408 

50 201 241 441 499 


The Albion Life Insurance Company was established in the year 1805, and it consists of 
a highly respectable body of Proprietors, who, independently of the large paid up Capi. 
tal and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually liable, to the extent of their 
respective shares, for all the Company’s engagements. “The period of its existence, 
(Forty Years) the responsibility of its proprietors, and the amount of its capital, con. 
stitute ao duexceptiouable security that the engagements of the Company will be strict] 
fulfilled; and when it is considered that the fulfilment of the engagementsof a Life Offices 
is seldom called for until twenty, thirty or forty years after those engagements have been 
contracted, it will be felt that not only the present but the future stability of the Compan 
is of paramount importance to the policy holder. y 

American Policy Holders are entitled to participate in the English profits, and in eve 
respect are put upon the same footing as the oldest policy holder, participating in the 
first division of profits. 

The requisite forms for effecting insurances, and all information relative thereto, may 
e obtained of the Company’s fully-empowered Agents. JOSEPH FOWLER, 

R. S BUCHANAN, 
mla € No.7 Wall-street, 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others 
and for the whole duration ot life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 








——. 


may 


Age. 1 Year. Age. 1 Year. Age. Year. Age. 1 

if 0 72 6 107 33 1 48 Fs) roms 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 P| 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 & 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 48 1 89 55 2 532 
20 091 382 133 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 3s 134 45 191 57 2 70 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 3 4 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 198 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 45 1% 60 4 35 
25 1 00 37 145 49 1 95 























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which im 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 


TRUSTEES. 
David S. Kennedy, Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Allen, Stephen Warren, William Bard, 
John R. Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ra 


Henry Brevoort, 

John Johnston, 

Augustus James, 

George Griffin, 

Jonathan Goodhue, 

James Hooker, 

John D. Van Buren. 

CHARLES C, PALMER, Secretary. 
abfebltuf 


Leonardo 4 Suarez, 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 
: DAVID S. KENNEDY, President. 
RICHARD K, HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company. 


FOR THE B. N. A. COLONIES.) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING << Rmpowered by act of Parliament 
T. Lamie Murray, Esq., CHAIRMAN, 
John Griffith Frith, Esq., 
John Rawson, Esq., 


J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 
Hunter Gorden, Esq., 
Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
AUDITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. 
PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 37, Conduit Street. 
SURGEON,.— E. 8S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
ACTUARY.—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 
s SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Ewens, Ommanney, and Prudence, 6, Basinghall 
Street. 
SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
General Agent for the United States, and British North American Colonies. 
J. LEANDER STARR.—Chief Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, 8. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. Godschall Johnson, Esq. 


QUEBEC. 
Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt’s Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH, 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIFAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—Jobn Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, Esq, 
—John Duffus, Est.,—Hon. 8S. Cunard,—J. C. Allison, Esq.,——Managing Director and 
Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician,—William J. Almon, M.D.—S tanding Coun- 
sel, Hon, J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C. Hailiburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of 
British North America. 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to ac 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium. 

Besides the perfect security to the policy holder ofa large capital, and accumu- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premiam, the following is one amongst many of the 
advantages which belong exclusively to the principles of Life Assurance and Deferred 
Annuities, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture,) two thirds of all = maid upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society’s Rates, together with 
blank forms, and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to eituer of the 
Society’s Local Agents, 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Scale adopted by 
many London offices. 


Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 


ar. 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the scale of “ participation” enjoy the important ad- 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, which, in the United 
Kingdom, is very extensive. 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and Sacilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

No risk binding until actual payment of the premium. 

PROFITS.—The following examples are gis en of the Profits distributed at the last a» 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844, 

EXAMPLES. 


cept a risk and to bind 





























Age. Sum Annual Policy Bonus in Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof An- 
out in | Sum assured nual Premium. 
. & 5 £. s a $. d. 
£.s. 4. 1837 |170 9 8 7 5 1 12 3 9 
60 £ 43 4 } 1838 144 2 2 64 5 6 9 16 4 
1,000 1839 116 16 «6 51 5 il 7 ll 9 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
Age 
next Annual Premium. Single Premium. 
b’th 
day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For5 yrs. only 
Zz. « &@ £.s a. £. 2 a. £24 &. 2d 
15 i 9 6 1 12 10 32 0 2 015 6 0 16 2 
20 2 F ss 35 2 4 017 8 0 18 1 
25 1 18 6 22 9 3211 10 019 8 1 11 
30 2 4 4 a oe a 2 « . 6 @ i zs 
35 2 10 ll 216 6 46 4 10 a 1 10 9 
40 218 8 3 5 $8 50 7 | ss: & 1 12 8 
45 » 9 '€ 3.17 +O 5 5 4 11444 1 15 8 
fel) . € @ 418 6 61 1 6 1 18 10 («ee Se 
55 5 6 6 x 2 6716 5 210 9 2 19 1 
60 6 13 6 es 4 7412 6 $8 4 8 4 51 
Feb.18 J.L 


EANDER STARR, General Agent. 
{ARM WANTED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science of agriculture, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, ata moderate rent,a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successfully practised. To any person having a property of orig- 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ade 
vertisement is applicable. Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be had, 
‘ Agricola,” at this office. j7u 
OUSE-KEEPER’S EMPORIUM.—NEW GOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In additionto their importations 
they manufacture largely, so as to warrant every article of the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons about to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine theif 
stock before making purchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at une establishment. The subscribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brushes, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plated-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
packed by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. 


WHITTEMORE & TORREY, 
al 19 4m 


45 Maiden-Lane. 
i 


Ww. ANDERSON, M. D., and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, has re* 
moved from 73 Beekman street, to No. 6 Beach street, New York. 








— 

‘aa 7s2 . hr reg *- <> 

O FAMILIES WANTING A GOVERNESS.—An English lady of reduced circum: 

stances, Wishes to be employed in the care and instruction of two or three young 

children, the most satisfactory references can be given as to the character, qualifications, 
ke. Apply at the Offiee of the Albion, No. 3 Barclay street i4 








a 
\ ANTED a situation as SEMPSTRESS in a Family, by a young woman, who 


would also take charge of one or two children, Apply to E. S., at the British 
Protective Emigrant Society. a ji4 





an, 
\ ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully informs the pub- 
4 lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing establishment, ready he 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obtaining roor 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, .¥ 
my5Sl St. : HIRAM CRANSTON. 
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For Agricultural department see page 295. 


Rmperial Parlianent. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


House of Commons, May 20. 


Mr. OSBORNE moved for a return of all monies derived from rents of 
college lands, endowments, bequests, fees on, mnatriculations, and taking of 
degrees j specifying the amount of income paid therefrom to the senior and 
‘,nior fellows, professors, scholars, and other officers of Trinity College, 
OT. FREMANTLE said he could not agree to the returns moved for by 
the hon. gentleman. . 

Mr. WARD seconded the motion, : 

Mr. HUME said a refusal to agree to the motion would show that there 
was something wrong in the system. Y a 

Mr. SHAW said that the house had no right to insist upen an investigation 
jnto the emoluments of this institution, which was private property. 

Mr. WARBURTON said there was a — for the inquiry proposed 
by his hon. friend in the appointment of the Royal commission to inquire 
into the various public charities in England and Wales, including those of 
scholastic education. 

Sir T. FREMANTLE thought the precedentcited by the hon. member 
did notat all apply, because in that commission an exception was made, not 
only in favour of the English universities, butin favour of other publicschools, 
= he believed that exception would include Trinity College. 

Mr. EWART said he did not see why the University of Dublin should be 
excepted from the rule which bj cap the universities in this country.— 
It was quite clear the house had the right to enforce these returns. 

Sir T. FREMANTLE did not dispute the power of the house ; he only 
deprecated the exercise of the power in this instance. ’ 

Mr. SHEIL said the property of the University of Dublin consisted partly 
of bequests and partly of the estates of the Earl of Desmond, which were 
forfeited in the time of Queen Elizabeth. He believed the college to be in 

ossession of about 100,000 acres, which were nang by the Crown for the 
establishment of agreat national institution. There was a great distinction 
between the bequests of Bishop Baldwin and these grants of the Crown.— 
What possible motive could exist for concealing the extent of the revenues 
of Trinity College? No reason had been given, The other night, in speak- 
ing of the university, he said the senior fellows had 2000/. a year each—a 
statement which was contradicted by the hon. pe opposite, who ac- 
cused him (Mr. Sheil) ofexaggeration; but the hon. gentleman himself was 
not sure of the exact amount, and afterwards admitted that it was nearly 
9000. There were seven of these fellows, whose duties were not attended 
with much labour. Here were seven men receiving 14,000/. out of public 
money derived from grants by the Crown, and surely some good reason 
ought to be given why the information asked for should not be laid before 
the house (hear, a 

Sir. R. INGLIS had not heard any allegations of abuse against the univer- 
sity, and therefore considered that the house had no more right to call fora 
return of the property belonging to it than of the property belonging to the 
Apothecaries’ Company or any other public company (hear, hear). 

Mr. BELLEW and Mr. M. GIBSON supported the motion. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said it was quite natural for the hon, member for 
Oxford to oppose the present motion, because if carried, the same principle 
mustof course be applied to the English universities (hear, hear). 

Sir R. PEEL.— rhe hon. member for Dumfries said there was no reason 
why the University of Dublin should be excepted from the rule applied to 
other cases, but he doubied whether any such rule existed, He did not re- 
collect any case in which the house had called upon either the University ot 
Oxtord or the University of Cambridge, or any of the colleges in these uni- 
versities, io Make any return, 

Mr. EWART.—They were excepted. 

Sir R. PEEL.—They were excepted by the operation of the act of par- 
liament, and the question now was, whether the house would order these 
returns by itsown authority ? No case in point had been adduced, and he 
doubted whether any such return had ever been ordered before. He certain- 
ly should vote against it, because he did not believe the house had ever acted 
on any such rule as that now suggested (hear, hear). 

Lord J. RUSSELL was far from saying that in every case the house 
ought to order returns irom corporations, but‘he conceived that a sufficient 
case had been made out on the present occasion. In the first place, they 
were called upon to vote a consiterable sam out of the taxes for the purpose 
of education in Ireland; and in the second place, a statement had been 
made by a member of the house, thatthere were seven senior fellows in the 
receipt of 14,000/. a year amongst them, whilst their duties were veryslight. 
These two circumstances were sufficient to warrant the house in asking for 
the information now required (hear). 

Mr. COLQU HOUN said the noble lord justified the vote which he intend- 
ed to give, by saying that a sum of money was about tu be voted from the 
taxes of the country forthe purposes of education in lreland. If that argu- 
ment was good for anything, it would apply with an equal force to an in- 
quiry into the universities in this country ; but the noble lord took care not 
to commit himself to any such proposition. Then the noble lord’s second 
ground for supporting the motion was the statement, that seven of the fel- 
lows of Trinity College received 2000/. a yeareach. It every statement of 
an honourable member was to be a ground for instituting an inquiry, they 
wouid arrive at many unnecessary and absurd conclusions, He certainly 
should vote against the motion on the very grounds on which the noble lord 
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ay it. 
r. OSBORNE said, with regard to the University of Dublin, he could 
not help remarking that it was represented in that house by two gentlemen 
who had not been brought up in that university, He thought that of itself 
almost formed a ground for inquiry [a laugh}; but, if the right hon. baro- 
net would give him a pledge that he would institute an inquiry, he would 
not trouble the house with dividing. 

The house then divided—tor the motion 538—against it 82—majority 
against the motion 29. 


SIR HENRY POTTINGER. 


House of Commons, June 3rd. 

Mr. HUME rose to move an address to Her Majesty, praying her to grant 
a suitable pension to Sir Henry Pottinger, in reward tor his eminent public 

services. The hon. member reviewed these services, and complained that 
in leaving them unrewarded, the Government was acting contrary to the 
wishes of a vast majority of the commercial men of the country. 

Lord SANDON seconded the motion, and in doing so passed ‘an eloquent 
eulogium on Sir H. Pottinger. 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE could not forbear taking part in the debate, be- 
cause the official station which he had formerly hold had made him speci- 

ly acquainted with the distinguished ability and noble diaintoventedinens 
in the canse of his country displayed on every occasion by Sir Henry Pot- 
pe whose extraordinary services in China deserved an extraordinary re- 
ward. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, fully concurring in all the praise given to Sir Hen- 
ry Pottinger, said, it might be supposed from Mr. Hume’s speech that the 
Government had withheld from that gallant officer some distinction which 
i was in its power to confer. So far was this trom being the case that the 
Crown had already granted himall the honorary distinctions it could be- 
Stow. With regard to the pension prayed for, the Crown had no power to 
grant it, owing tv a resolution of the House pressed on it by Mr. Hume 
himself, which prohibited any grant for diplomatic services, unless the re- 
cipient had been engaged ten years in active service. It was very danger- 
ous, when well-merited claims were daily made upon the Government, that 
4 precedent should be established for such appeals to the Crown; and he 
thought, asa general rule, that public services were best rewarded by a 
continuance of employment when the servants of the public were in good 
health. Still, as this was an extraordinary case, he was ready to take the re- 
sponsibility on himself of advising Her Majesty to make the proposed pro- 
vision for Sir H. Pottinger. 

_ Lord JOHN RUSSELL thcught there was no ground for reproaching the 
Government in this matter, and gave his cordial support to the determina- 
tion expressed by Sir R. Peel. 

Lord PALMERSTON also testified his satisfaction at the course pursued 
by the right hon. baronet, and hoped that Sir. H. Pottinger might long re- 
tain his present health for the service of his country. 

PP HUME denied that he had any intention of saying anything person- 

y offensive to Sir R. Peel , and the motion was unanimously agreed to. 


—<——_ 
. NEW TREATY. 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 
. His Majesty, the King of the French, and her Majesty the Queen of the 
uited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Considering that the Convention of 30th Noy., 1831, and 22d March, 1833, 
ave attained their cbject in preventing the slave-trade under French and 
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English flags; but that this odious traffic yet subsists, and that the said Con- 
ventions are insufficient to assure its complete suppression. 

His Majesty the King of the French having testified his desire to adopt 
more efficacious measures, and her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain hav- 
ing equally at heart to concur in this design. 

They have resolved to conclude a new Convention which shall be substi- 
tuted in the place and stead of said Conventions of 1831 and 1833. 

And to this etfect have named (here names) who after having exchanged 
full powers, have agreed upon the following articles :— 


ARTICLE LI. 
In order that the flag of his Majesty the King of the Freuch, and of her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, may not be usurped contrary to the 
right of nations, and to the laws of the two countries to cover the slave- 
po and in order to provide more eflicaciously for the suppression of this 
tratic— 

His Majesty the King of the French engages to establish within the short 
est possible period upon the western coast of Africa, from Green Cape (Cape 
Vert) to the 16 deg. 30 min. of meridional latitude, a naval force compos- 
ed _ least of 26 cruisers, as well sailing as steam (tant a voile qu’ a va- 

ur). 

And Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain engages to establish, with 
the shortest — delay, upon the same part of the coast of Africa, a force 
composed of at the least 26 cruisers, steam and sail, and upon the westorn 
coast of Africa a sufficient uumber of cruisers to suppress efficiently the 
slave-trade. 

Which cruisers shall be employed for the purpose above indicated, con- 
formably to the following dispositions :— 


ARTICLE IL. 
The said French and English naval forces shall act in concert for the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade. 

They shall commence their operations by establishing an exact surveil- 
lance upon all the part of the Western Coast of Africa comprised in 
the first Article; in particular upon all the points where the slave-trade is 
carried on. 

They shall, with this view, exercise fully and completely all the powers 
of which the Crown of France and that of England are now in possession, 
except the restriction introduced by this present Convention, so far as re- 
gards French and English ships. 

ARTICLE III. 

The officers in the service of his Majesty the King of the French, and the 
oflicers of her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, who shall be respectively 
charged with the command of the squadron, destined to assure the execution 
of the present Convention, shall agree upon the best means of exercising the 
said surveillance in chosing and designating the places of station, and in con- 
fiding these posts to cruisers of the two nations acting together or separately, 
acco ‘ding as it shall be judged convenient (convenable). In such wise, 
nevertheless, that in the case when one of those pests shall be exclusively 
confided to the cruizers of these nations, the cruizers of other nations may 
come there at all times to exercise the rights which belong to them. 


ARTICLE lV. 

Treaties for the suppression of the slave trade will be negociated with all 
the native princes and chiefs of the above-named coast of Africa, according 
as it shall appear necessary to the commanders of the French and English 
stations. 

These treaties will be negociated either by commanders themselves, or 
by officers to whom they will give instructions to this effect 


ARTICLE V. 

The treaties above-mentioned shall not have any other object than the re- 
pression of the slave trade. If one of the said treaties be concluded sepa- 
rately, by an officer of the British Marine, the choice ( faculté) of acceding 
to it shall be reserved to his Majesty the King of the French, the same choice 
shall be reserved to her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain in all the trea- 
ties which shall be concluded by an officer of the French Marine. In this 
case where his Majesty the King of the French and her Majesty the Queen 
of Great Britain will both become parties in the conclusion of said treaties, 
the requisite expenses for presents and similar costs shall be supported by 
both nations. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Incase where for the execution of said treaties and conformity to the law 
of nations, the employment of force by land or sea shall become necessary, 
neither of the contracting parties shall have recourse thereto without the con 
sent and concurrence of the other. ‘ 

ARTICLE VII. 

The moment the squadron of his Majesty the King of the French shall be 
ready to commence operations upon the coastof Africa, the King of the French 
will notify it to the Queen of Great Britain, and the two contracting parties 
will make known by a public declaration that the present convention is upon 
the point of being put into execution. 

The said declaration will be expedited whenever it will be necessary 
(ow besoin sera). 

In the three following months the right of mutual search established by 
the conventions of 1331 and 1833, shall cease to be exercised, and the com- 
missioners’ inandates delivered to the cruisers of both nations shall respect- 
ively be retained (restitues.) 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Seeing that experience has proved that the slave-trade in those parts 
where it is habitually exercised is often accompanied by deeds of a danger- 
ous nature, for the tranquillity of the seas and the safety of the flag, 

And, considering at the same time that if the flag borue by aship is prima 
facie the sign of nationality of the ship, this presumption will not be regard- 
ed as sufficient to prevent in all cases proceeding to its verification, otherwise 
it would expose all flags to dishonouring abuses in making them serve to 
cover piracy, the slave-trade, and all other illicit traffic. 

In order to prevent all difficulty in the execution of the present Conven- 
tion, it is understood that instructions, founded upon the law of nations and 
upon the constant practice of marilime powers, shall be addressed to the 
commanders of squadrons and cruisers upon the coast of Africa. The two 
governments have, in consequence, communicated to each other the text of 
the said instructions which are annexed to the present Convention. 

ARTICLE IX. 

His Majesty the King of the French and her Majesty the Queen of Great 
Britain engage themselves reciprocally to interdict all slave-trade in the col- 
onies that they possess, or shall in future possess, and to prevent by all means 
in their power their subjects from using their flag for carrying on the slave- 
trade with foreign nations, or to engage in any way in the slave-trade. 

ARTICLE X. 

Six months after the declaration mentioned in Art. 7, the — Con- 
vention shall enter upon course of execution. It is concluded for ten years. 
The anterior Convention shall be suspended. In the course of the 5th year, 
the high contracting powers shall contract anew, and will decide according 
to circumstances, if it be suitable, either to put again in execution all or part 
of such conventions; whether to modify or abrogate all or part of the new 
convention. At the end of the 10th year, it the Anterior Convention have 
not been again put in execution, they shall be considered as abrogated (a la 
Jin de la dixieme annes si les convocations anterieures n'ont pas éte remises 
en vigeur elles seront considéres comme abrogees). The two high contract- 
ing parties engage besides to continue an understanding for assuring the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade by all such means es shall appear to them the most 
useful and efficacious, nntil the moment when this traffic shall haye been 


completely abolished. 


——@——__ 
POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 
From the Spe clator. 

The Maynooth Bill found the House of Commons in employment for three 
nights of this week. The Liberals supported it more cordially and effect- 
ively. For this the country is indebted to the speech delivered by Mr. 
Charles Buller towards the close of Monday evening Mr. Buller, for the 
first time, placed the support which men of Liberal politics give to the pres- 
ent Ministers, in measures of this class, on its proper footing. Discarding 
the ——s asperity and personality with winch Mr. Macaulay had repaid 
himself for his vote in preceding stages, Mr. Buller playfully pointed out 
the injustice of charging Sir Robert Peel with having deceived his party : 
the party having deceived themselves, and attempted to enslave him; they 
never had any confidence in Peel—they adopted hin as leader, for his more 





popular character and qualities, in the hope of being able to coerce hit in 
office to their own uses : fortunately for the country, he has escaped their 
wils. Mr. Buller held it essential to the saccess of measures like the May- 
nooth Endowment Bill that they should be brought forward by Ministers 
who had formerly pursued an opposite course ; tor nothing else would sat- 
isfy the adherents of the obsolete system that al! chence of successful oppo. 
sition wasatanend. In this frank and cordiai spirit, Mr. Buller declared 
he would give the present Ministerial policy as strong and unhesitating sup- 
port as he wou'd have done had the measures been introduced by a Liberal 
| Ministry and had the fate ofsuch a Ministry depended upon their success.— 
\ In truth, no party by itself can carry out a policy so desirable; it requires 











the patriotic combination ot all. The Maynooth Bill, he showed, was not 
even now an isolated concession : it could only be regarded “in connexion 
with the excellent measure for the increase of academical education in Ire- 
land, and with the promise recently given to assimilate the municipal fran- 
chise in Ireland to the municipal tranchise in England.” This speech, de- . 
livered early in the debate, had the happiest effect. Other Liberals caught 
up its tone ; and even Lord John Russel abated his spleen. The su 
received from the Liberal party was frankly eshnswleliged by Sir Robert 
Peel, in language that compromised neither the receiver nor the givers, but 
exalted both. The Tury vepeative felt their helplessness. Mr. Recorder 
Shaw stood aghast at the boding language of Sir James Graham. Sir H 
Inglis would not believe the worst that his prophetic fears whispered, until 
he should hear it from Sir Robert Peel's own ips: but the Premier, alas! 
even on this hint, spake no reassuring word. Notwithstanding the clamour 
out of doors, and the pressure brought to bear directly and personally upon 
almost every Member, the majority for the third reading of the bill fell 
short of that by which the second reading was carried by ouly fourteen 
votes. —_— 
LAW REFORMERS. 


From the same. 


While the House of Commons were thus taking so large a stride towards 
a more humane, philosophical, and statesmanlike policy in Irish affairs, in 
the House of Peers, Lord Brougham, with the assistance of three other 
Lords, was making a movement in the direction of Law-reform. The ever- 
active Ex-Chancellor introduced nine bills at once. One relating to the pe- 
nal law. is entitled “an act for administering criminal justice ; three, hav- 
ing for their object the amelioration and simplifying of litigation, are enti- 
tled acts ‘‘ to give a remedy by way of declaritory suit,” “ to enable parties 
to be examined on the trial of civil action,” and “ to facititate the admission 
in evidence of official and other documents ;” two are intended to add to the 
security and facilitate the transfer of rights in real property—“ an act to ren- 
der the assignment of satisfied terms unnecessary,” aud “ an act to facilitate 
the conv: of real property ;” one contemplates an improvement in the 
law relating to leasehold property—* an act to facilitate the granting of 
lease ;” one is “ an act for amending and declaring the law of marriage ;’” 
and one, entitled “an act for securing the real independence of Parliament,” 
is intended to make Members of both Houses liable to the bankrupt-laws. 
There is some truth in a remark which fell from Lord Brougham in the 
speech with which he prefaced the introduction of these bills: it is a mis- 
take to suppose that nothing had been done in the way of Law-reform du- 
ring the last twenty years. 

On Thursday it was Lord Lyndhurst’s turn to appear ix the character of 
a Law-reformer, and move the second reading of nis Charitable Trusts Bill. 
The object of this measure is to provide an efficient court to deal with ques- 
tions arising out of the management of charitable trusts of very small value. 
The only tribunal before which such cases can at present be brought, is the 
Court of Chancery; the expenses of which would absorb the whole funds. 
Lord Chancellor Raetnent afforded some curious information regarded the 
sense of the word ‘‘ summary” in the Court of Chancery. It means a three 
or four days’ hearing of counsel on a petition; a reference to the Master , his 
report; a wrangling-bout before the Chancellor; and the report referred 
back to the Master. The number of charitable trusts not exceeding 201. a 
year is 21,000 ; of these 18,000 do not exceed 10/., and 13,000 do not exceed 
5l. Lord Lyndhurst’s speech in recommending their emancipation from the 
expense and delay of Chancery — unnecessarily laboured, since 
the bare statement of the evil ay be thought sufficient to insure acquies- 
cence in its removal: butit must be remembered that he was addressin 
himself to the Law Lords. They have allowed his bill to be read a secon 
time, on the understanding that it is to be referred to a Select Committee. 
Lord Lyndhurst proposes to appvinta tribunal of three Commissioners to 
take cognizance of all charities of 20/. a year; he expressed a wish that 
their jurisdiction could be extended to charities of 50/. a yesr. The first 
three Commissioners are to be nominated by Parliament; their successors 
by the Government for the time being. It is proposed in the bill to remun- 
erate them by levying 1 per cent. on the class of charities subject to their 
jurisdiction ; the deficiency, if any, to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 





IRELAND. 


The Irish are apt to complain that Englishmen do net understand them. 
It may be so; nay, one is sometimes apt to question whether they under- 
stand themselves. The difficulty of understanding what they would really 
be at, is at present even greater than usual. It is impossible to discover 
with anything like certainty what impression the educational measures of 
Ministers have made ou the public mind in lreland, To judge by the noise 
that is raised, these measures, it might be fancied, had given universal dis- 
gust. There are, however, indications which suggesta hope that all this 
brawling is uo true test of the real sense of the nation; that an under-current 
of judicious thought is setting in, favourable to the Ministerial policy. For 
example, circumstances pointed out by the Northern Whig, of Belfast, 
warrant a surmise that there is more noise than substance in the Ultra-Pro- 
testant demonstrations against the Maynooth Bill. A very violent and ap- 
parently a rather formidable Anti-Maynooth demonstration lad been made 
at Lisburn: the Belfast journalist proves, by the adimission of the py 24 
actor on the occasion, that not above twenty electors were present at the 
meeting. Again, with regard to the Roman Catholic, or rather the Repeal 
party, he grant to Maynooth had been accepted by some with faint expres- 
sions of gratitude, and fiercely denounced by others ; while the plan of the 
Provincial Colleges has been encountered by a burst of vituperation. Ona 
closer inspection, however, matters do not appear quite so bad as at first 
sight. There are two strongly marked shades of opinion in the Re ranks 
—the O'Connell, with what may be called the Priest ee ; and the Young 
Ireland, often beyond question rash and injudicious, but with cultivated in- 
tellect and taste, and —- to sectarian prejudices. So long as the pro- 
posed grant to Maynooth stood alone, individuals of both sections regarded 
the measure with a pot unpardonable suspicion. Favours granted to one class 
in an opposition are likely enough to relax its zeal, and thus weaken the 
cause. The favours conferrea on a seminary for clerical education might be 
the first of a series of measures intended to detach the Priesthood from the 
Popular party. } 

The hostility to the additional grant to Maynooth was stronger among the 
lay Repealers, whom the Priests suspect of latitudinarian leanings. e 
scheme of Provincial Colleges, an important boon to all classes of the com- 
munity, was, on the contrary, frankly and cordially accepted by this very 
section of the Repealers. This measure, however, gave umbrage to the sec- 
tarianism of O’Connell and his more immediate retainers and ‘has been un- 
sparingly abused by them. It would be idle to lay any stress upon rumours 
of dissensions in the Eighty-two Club; it would be an ungenerous and un- 
wise policy to push measures because —~ create disunion in the Repeal 
ranks. Still enough is apparent to show that a liberal and generous policy 
to Ireland is not untelt even in the most prejudiced quarters, and to enco e 
perseverance. Immediate results, openly demonstrated, are not to be look- 
ed for. All that can be done at present is to act with firmness, justice, 
and gentleness, aud leave the rest to Providence. { 

At Conciliation Hall there has been a dramatic scene. Certain members 
of the Repeal ~—_ who are called “ Young Ireland,”—though, bei 
young, they, like all youths, dislike and repudiate the epithet of juvenility, 
—approve the scheme to further education, for the very strong reason that 
they are themselves of en intellectual turn. Mr. O'Connell, whether for a 
change after approving of the Maynooth grant, or whether from a genuine 
zealotry that outbishops the Bishops, is a hot denouncer of the scheme, “from 
beginning to end; which he would have to be strictly sectarian. He and 
the Young Ireland party came to an open rupture on Monday. Both sides 
thought better of it. Mr. O‘Connell perhaps reflected, that, if Young Ire- 
land is not vastly important as a section of the Repeal body, it would be 
vastly important as a section of a native dissent from that popular political 
meee and he made conciliatory advances. Mr. Davis remembered his af- 
fection, public as well as private, for Mr. O'Connell, and he burst into tears; 
which Mr. O’Connell duly reciprocated ; and with that recitation of the 
scene between Brutus and Cassius, the quarrel was healed. The difference 
was put out of sight, but not before it had been seen; attesting the strenuous 
and unceasing efforts which the Repealers make to seem unanimous. O’- 
Connell is right when he talks of bidding against him for his followers ; 
every real concession to Ireland will make that seeming more difficult and 
less effective. Open the vew Colleges, and scholars and professors will en- 
ter—with or without Episcopal sanction—with or without the Repeal but- 
ton.—Lendon paper. 

ie 


SPAIN. ABDICATION OF DON CARLOS, 


Don Carlos has abdicated his claim to the throne of Spain in the following 
letter to his son.— 
LETTER OF KING CHARLES V. (poy CARLOS) TO THE PRINCE OF THE 
AST URIAS. . > *,* 
‘My most beloved Son,—Having determined to retire from political af- 





fairs, | took the resolution of renouncing in your favour =y rights to the 
crown, transmitting them to you. Consequently, I place in your hands th 
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— She Albion. — 





ante ——_———————— —— —— 


June 2 








act of my renunciation, which you may use when you deem it opportune. | desert chief, surrendered a week ago, and was the first who broke the coali- 


‘ th 
wna tern mo ow unhappy country, and thus to secure the welfare of all 


‘ Tocm thle day I assume the title of Count de Molino, which it is my in- 
tion to bear hereafter. ; 
Palas. the 18th of May, 1845.’ ‘CHARLES. 
ABDICATION OF HIS MAJESTY CHARLES V. (‘DON CARLOS.’) 


«When Divine Providence called me to the throne of Spain at the death 
of my well beloved brother and lord, King Ferdinand V11., confiding to me 
the safety of the monarchy and the happiness of Spaniards, | saw in my 
new position a sacred duty, and, penetrated with sentiments of Christian 
charity, and trusting in God, I devoted my exis tence to that painful task.— 
On a foreigu land as in the camp, in exile as at the head of my faithful sub- 
jects, and even in the solitude of captivity, the peace of the monarchy was 
my only wish, the object of my activi y, and of my perseverance. _Every- 
weed the welfare of Spain has been dear to me. | respected its rights. — 
I did not feel any ambition to be possessed of power, and under such cir- 
cumstances my conscience remained tranquil. 

‘ The voice of that conscienee and the advice of my friends apprise me at 
present, after so many efforts, attempts, and sufferings, supported without 
success, for the happiness of Spain, that Divine Providence does not reserve 
to me the power to accomplish the task with which 1 was charged, and that 
the momenthas arrived to transmit that task to him whom the decrees of Hea- 
ven invite, as they previously invited me. In renouncing at present for my 

rson the rightto thecrown which the death of my brother, King Ferdinand 

']., accorded me—in trausmitting these rights to my eldest son, Charles 
Louis, Prince of the Asturias, and in notifying this renunciation to the Span- 
ish nation and Europe, by the only means of which I can dispose, I dis- 
charge a debt of conscience, and J retire to pass the remainder of my days 
removed from political occupation in domestic tranquillity, and with the 
peace of a pure conscience, praying to God for the happiness and the glory 





of my dear country. ‘CHARLES. 
‘ Bourges, the 18th of May, 1845.’ 


REPLY OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF THE ASTURIAS. 


‘My well-beloved Father and Lord—lI have read with the most profound 
respect the letter with which your Majesty honoured me this day, and the 
act annexed to it. An obedient and submissive son, my duty is to conform 
to the sovereign will of your Majesty. I have in consequence the honour to 
lay at your feet the act of my acceptance. Following the good example 
your Majesty gives me, I assume {rom this day, and for as long as 1 shall 
deem it advisable, the title of Count Montemolin. 2 

‘Grant, Heaven, that my most ardent vows may be accomplished, and that 
your Majesty may enjoy every prosperity demanded for you by we 

. ‘Your most respectful son, CHARLES LOUIS. 

‘ Bourges, the 18th of May.’ 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE PRINCE OF THE ASTURIAS. 

‘1 took cognizance, with filial resignation, of the determination which the 
King, my august father and lord, made known to me y, and, in accept- 
ing the rights end duties which he freely transmits to me, I undertake a task 
which I will accomplish, God aiding, with the same sentiments and the same 
devotion to the security of the monarchy and the happiness of Spain. 

‘ Bourges, the 18th of May, 1845.’ CHARLES LOUIS. 


The Prince of the Asturias has published, in addition, a * manifesto’ ad- 
dressed to the Spanish nation, in which he disclaims all intentioa of casting 
amongst his countrymen ‘a brand of discord.’ The Prince expresses his 
desire to preveut dissensions for the future, and to see the country prosper- 
ing. 

— 
INDIA—SUCCESS OF GENERAL NAPIER. 
GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATIONS. 
“ Fort William, Foreign Department, March 29, 1845. 

“The Governor General in council has the greatest satisfaction in announ 
cing to the army the complete success of the operations of Major General 
SirjCharles Napier, G.C.B., against the mountain desert tribes on the right 
bank of the Indus tothe nortliof Shikarpoor. Extractsfrom his Excellen- 
cy’s despatches are published for general information. 

“ An operation of this nature demanded onthe part of the general the ut- 
most prudence, skill, and foresight—and on the part of the troops, the great- 
est fortitude in enduring the fatigues and privations to which they were 
exposed. . ‘ 

‘These qualities, which prove the merit of a commander and the disci- 
pline of the troops, have been displayed by both with characteristic ener- 
gy. Every officer and man in this short but arduous campaign, has shown 
that there are no difficulties which discipline cannot surmount under able 
guidance. — : : 

In some instances the marches performed by Infantry and Artillery have 
been so remarkable, that the Governor General in council has called upon 
the major general to transmit the details of his arrangements, in order that 
the record may be preserved for the information of the service. 

‘The chastisement which these robber tribes have received will cenvince 
them that they can no longer depend upon their mountain fastnesses for se- 
curity, nor plunder with impunity villages under British protection 

«The Governor General in council cordially congratulates Major General 
Sir Charles Napier on the successful termination of this campaign. He begs 
that his excellency will inform the general officers, officers, non-commission- 
ed officers, and private soldiers, that the Governor General in council admires 
and acknowledges their patient perseverance and indefatigable exertions 
throughout these operations. 

“The Governor General will convey to his Highness Ali Morad, the sense 
he entertains of the zeal, courage, and fidelity displayed by his Highness 
on this occasion 


« Extracts from despatches from Major General Sir C. Napier, G.C.B., to 
the Right Hon. the Governor General of India in council, &c. 


“Dated Camp at Truckee, March 9, 1845. 

“ Right Honourable Sir,—I have to reportto you the conclusion of the 
war againstthe mountain and desert tribes, who, driven into their last re- 
fuge, the stronghold at Truckee, have this day laid down their arms; the 
fort of Deyrah is destroyed; and Islam Boogtie, the only chief not a priso- 
ner, is caid to be alonely fugitive to the Ketrau country, far in the north, 
and ruled by a chief whose Songhese Islam married. 

* To detail the movements which led to this result would pease a dis- 
patch of greater length than is necessary ; nor indeed could it be well under- 
stood, as no map exists of this part, Sehwistan and Cutchee. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say that the mountain tribes occupy a country ot extensive de- 
serts and barren mountains, stretching about 140 miles trom east to west. 
On the western side it is about 120 miles in breadth, but has a triangular 
form and diminishes towards the east to the breadth of about 50 miles. Into 
this apex, or smaller part, we succeeded in driving the robber chiefs, but 
with great difficulty, for this part of the country ‘is full ofthe most dangerous 
defiles. ‘fo enter them with a regular force is an operation which threatens 
it with destruction, The only credit to be acquired in such a war is that 
which results from patience under privations created by the dearth of water 
and the difficulty of getting up supplies, These deprivations were borne by 
the whole force with so much good humour as to show that the eager de- 
sire of every one to do his duty absorbed all other feelings, and deserves my 
highest praise. These privations fell especially hard on those hard-working 
and much enduring men called camp tollowers, 

‘ Thedemands ofthis campaign sometimes placed Major Generals Simp- 
son and Hunter in commands which in point of numbers were more suited 
to the rank of captains than to that of general officers ; but, well aware of 
the vast importance attaching to each post in so dangerousa country as this, 
these general officers devoted themselves with the greatest alacrily to the 
duties demanded of them. In short I must speak in the highest terms of all 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates in this field force, whe- 
ther belonging to the general-staff, my personal-staff, or to the regiments. 
Everything has been accomplished by their personal exertions, each in his 
own sphere. Il have also been fortunate in the commanders of all arms, and 
I therefore give @ simple list of their names in the margin, that whatever 
credit the supreme government may deem due to the troops may be theirs. 

* This force consists of 4861 men of all arms, including non-commission- 
ed officers; a,small force when it is considered over what an extensive 
tract of country our Op@tations have been carried, and the difficult nature of 
that conntry. 

* The results of this campaign ma 
effect, and the mora) effect. 

‘ With regard to the first the resul\s are as follows:— 

‘1st. The total destruction of the robber tribes, Deyriah Khan, Chief of 
the Jackranies, Dinanah Moondrannee, Sooliman Raux anee, and Toork Ali, 
and their tribes, all surrendered on the 5th, accompanied by Jumal Kban. 

woos, ; I y 
nephew of Beeja Khan Doomkie, with a large portion of that tribe. These 








y be dividedjinto two parts—the physical 


men I pardoned and saved from plunder, but on condition of their being 
transplanted into the Scinde Territory. The great Chief Bajaar Khan and 
the rest of the Doomkies refused to surreider on the proffered conditions. 
They held oat till this day, when they were forced to submit uncondition- 
ally, together with Meer Hussen Notanee, a ——s chief of the Boogtie 
tribe, and his followers; also, Mundoo Khan Doomkie, nephew to Beejar 


nations, who seeing the tribes so warlike and honoured among 
been broken to 

the celebrated fh 
er; indeed, I have already received within the last few days letters from 
neighbouring tribes, asking me to attach their territo 


der the British rule, aud thus to be protected from the pillage and misery 
in which they live. 


Almighty to accord to you the good fortune t) restore peace . iS ne and their tribes who held out have been deservedly plan- 

y the 
their retreat with their baggage; cattle, household furniture, almost every 
thing has been taken, except what was in possession of their women and 


children, who have been in no way molested or even approached by the 
troops. 


which I had dispatched in all directions to incercept 


The moral effect of this expedition has been— 

‘1 To spread a wholesome respect for our arms among the neighbouring 
em have 
ieces without daring to fight a battle, even when posted in 
astness of Truckee, will form a just idea of the British pow- 


to Scinde, to be un- 


‘2. The moral effect in Scinde will be to give confidence te the people 
(especially those bordering on the desert frontier) whose cries against the 
government during the last summer, for not affording them protection 
against the robber tribes, were both frequent and just; but the great heat 
at that time rendered it impossible to give them that protection. The ex- 
ample now made of the ke tribes will show the people of Scinde that 
the government has both the will and the power to protect them. 

‘ The above results can hardly be denied. 

‘In conclusion I have to observe, the war lasted from the 16th January 
to the 9th of March, a period of 52 days. This was too long, but the robbers 
had strickes. such terror into the camel-owners that to get sufficient carriage 
for our supplies was difficult in the extreme ; and if we had fallen back one 
march to meet our provisions, during our operations, the exultation amoag 
the robbers and all their allies woul auc y have been so sudden and so 
great that | think it very doubtful whether we must not have retreated al- 
together, for our camel-men would have deserted, and enemies would have 
risen up in every direction. 

‘On one occasion we were so closely pressed by the scarcity of provisions 
that I sent the Camel Corps under Lieut. Fitzgerald. who reached Shahpoor 
in one march from the Jummuck Pass, making three marches in one, and 
then returned the same distance with 43,000 lbs. of provisions, thus doing in 
two days and a night what aconvoy of hired camels would take six days and 
six nights to perform, besides requiring a guard; whereas the camel corps 
required no goer, the drivers being be armed with muskets. There 
could scarcely be a better specimen of the great power of this corps, even 
in its infancy. 

Had a Baggage Camel Corps been formed this campaign could easily 
have been concluded in 30 days. In the above forced march made by the 
Camel Corps, not one animal was lost, nor did any oi them fail till during 
the last week, when being obliged to make a forced march among these 
tremendous rocks, the corps lost 15 animals; but this isnot marching, it is 
climbing. To show the nature of the ground over which we have carried 
eur operations during the last three weeks, I have only to say that the rob- 
bers have been seen pulling their camels up precipices by ropes ; and they 
probably knew the easiest places of access. 

‘The campaign has convinced me of the necessity of a Camel Baggage 
Corps being formed on a very extensive scale. Without that, the loss of 
camels will always be immense in the field, and the efficiency of the army 
liable to be paralysed at the most critical moment of the campaign.’ 

—~<p——__— 


Suntwilary, 


The Queen has conferred the honour of knighthood upon Henry Robin- 
son, Esq., Lieutenant of Her Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms. 

_ The King of Saxony, according to a letter of the 22d inst., from Dresden, 
is about to travel for several weeks, and employ himself in botanical re- 
searches, particularly on the borders of the Danube. 


_ His Royal Highness the Duke de Nemours is expected to arrive at Buck- 
ingham Palace in the course of the ensuing week, on a short visit to her Ma- 
jesty: and it is expected that the duke will be present at her Majesty’s 
grand bal costume, at Buckingham Palace, on the 6th of June. 

Tue Late Mr. Hoov.—Sir R. Peel has sent 50/ to the fand now in pro- 


gress of collection in memory of the genius of the late Thomas Hood and in 
aid of his bereaved family. 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland passed a resolution to 
petition parliament against the Maynooth Bill, by a majority of 185 to 41. 


Cottrction or Cuarts at Ltoyp’s.—His Majesty the King of Denmark 
has presented Lloyd’s with a set of charts published by that government. 


A Madrid journal states that there is in that — a boy five years of 
age who was born without arms and legs. He is otherwise well formed, and 
enjoys good health. 


_ Rattways.—lIt is calculated that fees to counsel during the present ses- 
sion, in connection with railway bills, will exceed 100,000/. 
Sacrep Harmonic Society —Mendelssohin’s St. Paul is to be perform- 


ed at Exeter Hall, on Monday next, by the special desire and in the presence 
of Her Majesty. 


Royat Arcuers or Scotianp.—On Saturday the splendid Indian sword, 
presented by the late Earl of Dalhousie to the Royal Company of Archers, 
the Queen’s body guard for Scotland, was shot for in Hope Park, and gained 
by Wm. Robertson, Esq., M.D., Edinburgh. 


Narrow Escape or tHE Duke or WeLtinetox.—As his Grace was 
walking one day last week in Park-lane, he was suddenly struck on the 
shoulder by a cart, which was being driven at a rapid pace. His Grace 
providentially was not knocked down, or he must have fallen in such a po- 
sition that two carts would have immediately gone over him ‘The man who 
was driving the cart by which his Grace was struck was summoned before 
Mr. Hardwick on the charge of furious driving and assault. His Grace at- 
tended and gave evidence, saying that he did so from a sense of public duty, 
as he thought it criminal in an individual to drive so rapidly in so public a 
pe The man said he was sorry for what had happened, and urged that 


e had called out to his Grace to warn him. Mr. Hardwick fined the dri- 
ver 4/. 


Lord Paget, eldest son of the Earl of Uxbridge, has retired from the 
Grenadier Guards. His lordship is understood to be on the eve of forming 
a matrimonial alliance with the lovely aud accomplished daughter ofa weal- 
thy commoner. 


Sin Henry Portincer.—We have great pleasure in stating that this gal- 
lant officer has just received a mark of the esteem in which his services are 
held by the Chinese authorities, in regard to the treaty lately concluded by 
him between this country and the celestial empire, in the shape of a por- 
trait of the Imperial Commissioner Keying, which — arrived by a ves- 
sel from China as a preseut to Sir Henry trom that exalted personage. 

Tue Arctic Exrepition.—Each sbip has been supplied with 200 tin 
cylinders for the purpose of holding papers which are to be thrown over- 
board with the statement of the longitade and other particulars worthy of 
record, written in six different languages, and the parties finding them ‘are 
requested to forward the information to the Admiralty. 


The Times says that the proposed treaty with Brazil has been abandoned. 

The nett receipts of duty on tea the las* year were £4,524,193. 

Eighteen clerks have been added to the money department of the General 
Post office, making a total of eighty-six extra clerks for this department 
within the last quarter. The increase of money orders is about thirty fold. 


Triat or tut Monster Gun.—A trial of the monster gun, which has 
been manufactured near Liverpool for the American steam-frigate Princeton, 
was made on Saturday. The firing commenced about eleven in the morn- 
ing, and continued with some slight intermission until three in the after- 
noon. During that time upwards of three tons of shot were discharged, 
each shot weighed upwards of two hundredweight. The experiment, 
proved highly satisfactory. 

The congregational collections at the late anniversary of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society amounted to one thousand, two hundred fand 
fifty pounds sterling, (more than $5000), which added to contributions re- 
ceived in connexiou with the anniversary, make the munificent sum of five 
thonsand, five hundred and fifty pounds, or more than $20,000. The re- 
ceipts in the London district for the past year were £7,925 10s. 11d. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society has lost by death one of its missiona- 
ries in Ceylon—the Rev. George Hole, who has left a widow and two in- 
fant children. 

The Revds, T. B. Freeman and Henry Wharton, Wesleyan missionaries, 
embarked for Cape Coast Castle on the 19th of May. Mr, Freeman has be- 
fore laboured successfully in Western Africa. 

ee 
MARRIAGE OF MISS M‘TAVISH AND THE HON. HENRY HOWARD. 

This marriage took place on Thursday morning, at the church of St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, between the lovely Miss Mary Wellesley M-Tavisii, 
daughter of Mr. John M‘Tavish, of Montreal, and niece of the Marchio- 
neas of Wellesley. Duchess of Leeds, and Lady Stafford: and the Hon. 





Khan, and Wuzeer Doomkie, son of Beejar Khan, Ali Sher Boordie, a minor 








Henry George Howard, youngest son of the Earl of Carlisle, and brother 


of Lord Morpeth. The bridegroom is first attaché of the British Embassy 


at Paris. 
The Duke of Votan. who was to give away the bride, arrived at the 
church at a quarter before eleven, and was received by the incumbent — 
The ceremony was performed by the Hon. and Rev. Gerald Valerian Wel 
lesley. 

The following were the bridesmaids:—The Lady Mary Howard, the 
Lady Caroline Leveson Gower, the Hon. Miss Agar Ellis, the Hon. Miss 
Stafford Jerningham, Miss Lascelles, and Miss Isabella Montgomery. 

The bride wore a white satin dress, flounced with point d’ Angleterre lace, 
and trimmed with bouquets of orange and myrtle blossoms. The head. 
dress was composed of a rich veil of point de Bruxelles, with a guirlande 
de mariée, consisting of orange blossoms interwoven with the hair, the vei} 
being fastened b corresponding sprigs of the same flower. 

The Duke of Wellington, the Duchess of Leeds, Lady Stafford, and Vis- 
count Morpeth, were the attesting witnesses. 

Among the company prevent as personal friends and relatives of the bride 
and bridegroom, were the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady Caroline Le- 
veson Gower, the Duchess of Leeds, the Marquis and Marchioness of Dou- 
ro, the Marquis and Marchioness of Lorn, the Marchioness of Westmeath, 
Viscount Morpeth, Lady Mary Howard, Lord and Lady Stafford, Lord and 
Lady Hetherton, Lord and Lady Leveson, Lord John Manners, Lady Do- 
ver, Hon. E. F. Leveson, Hon. Charles Howard, &c. 

This was the first marriage ceremony which has taken place in St. Paul’s 
Church. 

After leaving the church, the ceremony of marriage was privately per. 
formed, according to the Roman Catholic rite, at the residence of the Mar- 
chioness of Wellesley, Rutland gate, Knightsbridge. The Rev. Mr. Wool- 
frey, private chaplain to the Duchess of Leeds, officiated, and onl y the im. 
mediate relatives of the parties were present. 

The Duchess of Sutherland gave a splendid dejeuner on the occasion at 
Stafford House, the guests at which, included the Duke of Wellington, the 
Duchess of Leeds, the Marchioness of Wellesley, the Marchioness of West- 
meath, the Countess of Newburgh, Viscount Morpeth, Lord and Lady Staf- 
ford and the Hon Miss Jerningham, Lord and Lady Hatherton, Lord and 
Lady Leveson, Lady Brougham, Lord John Manners, Lady Dover, and the 
Hon. Misses Lucia and Caroline Agar Ellis, Lady Mary Howard, Lady Ger- 
trude and Miss Sloane Stanley, the Hon. and Rey Dr. Wellesley, the Hon. 
Mr. and Lady Fanny Howard, Hon. Richard Cavendish, Hon. E. and Lady 
Margaret Littleton, Hon E. ‘T. Leveson, Mr. and Lady Georgiana Fullarton, 
Hon. Charles Howard, Lady Caroline and Miss Lascelles, Hon, Captain and 
Mrs. Howard, Mr. Alfred Montgomery, the Misses Montgomery, Mr. Hen- 
ry et Mr. Cumming, Mr. Loch, Mr. Mac Tavish, and Mr. Caroll Mac 
Tavish. 

The family circle included the Duchess of Sutherland, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Lorn, and the Ladies Caroline and Constance Leveson 
Gower. 

During the dejeuner, the Duke of Wellington proposed ‘ Health and hap- 
piness to the newly wedded pair.”’ 

Viscount Morpeth returned thanks on behalf of his brother, the bride- 
groom. 

“ At three o’clock the bride rnd bridegroom left Stafford House for the 
Duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, where they will pass the first few 
days of the Honeymoon.—Co: rt Journal, May 31. 


a 


ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


Office of Ordnance, May 16.—Ryl Regt of Artil—is Lt D W Paynter to 
be 2d Capt, v Eveiegh, reton hf-pay ; 2a Lt HS Elliot to be Ist Lt, v Payn- 


ter. 

Office of Ordnance, May 19.—Ry] Regt of Artil—2d Lt C Waller to be 
Lt. v Carlyon, dec. 

War Office, May 23.—\st Drag Grds. Lt R O Travers to be Capt, by 
pur, v Pipon, who ret; Cor T M Riddell to be Lt, by pur,v Travers; J R 
S Sayer, Gent, tobe Cor, by pur, v Riddell.—15th Light Drags, Lt. J Brett 
to be Capt, without pur, v Chambers, dec ; Cor J LS Lumsdaine to be Lt, 
v Brett.—1st or Gren Regt of Ft Grds. Ens W E H Vere, from the 49th 
Ft, to be Ens and Lt, by pur v Lord Paget, who ret—7th Ft. Capt V H 
Mairis, from hf-pay Unaitt, to be Capt, v Bvt-Mjr W Hope, who exch; Lt 
W L Grant, to be Capt, by pur, v Mairis, who ret; Ens the Hon F C G 
FitzClarence, from 73d Ft, to be Lt, by pur, vGrant.—12th. T. G Vereker, 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Walpole, prom inthe 77:h Ft.—13th. Lt the 
Hon E J W Forester to be Capt, without pur, v Sinclair, dec.—20:h, Capt 
J Powell trom hf-pay Unatt, to be Capt v Murray, app tothe 38h Ft.— 
28th. Ens J W Shelton to be Lt, without pur, v Staveley, who ret. F B 
Drew, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Shelton.—29:h. Lt L Farrington, from 
30th Ft, tobe Lt, v Johnston, who exchg. 

32nd. Lt E W D Lowe to be Capt by pur v Campbell who ret; Ens T 
Maunsell to be Lt by pur v Lowe; Gent Cadet R E L H Williams from the 
Ry] Mil Col to be Ens y pur v Maunsell.—30th. Mjr J Campbeli from hf- 
pay Unatt to be .Mjr v H_K Storks who exch; Capt R 8 Murray fm 20th Ft 
to be Capt v D O'Connell who ret on hf-pay Unatt —39th. Lt J Johnston 
fm 29th Ft to be Lt v Farrington who exch.—40th. Capt H R Seymour 
fm 63rd Ft, to be Capt, v Oliver, who exch. 

4ist. BJ Lenox, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Jackson, dec.—44th. 
Mjr the Hon A A Spencer to be Lt-Col, without pur, v Shelton, dec; Capt 
A W Gray to be Mjr, v Spencer ; LtW MacMahon to be Capt, v Gray ; Ens 
A Greene to be Lt, vy MacMahon; G L Ottley, Gent, to be Ens, v Greene.— 
49th. H Rocke, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v H Vere, app to the Ist or Gren 
Regt of Ft Grds.—63rd. Bvt Mjr J B Oliver, fm 40th Ft, to be Capt, v Sey- 
mour, who exch.—69tb. Ens C W. Parker to be Lt without pur ; Serjt-Mj 
D Dunne to be Ens, v Parker; LtW J B M’L Moore to be Adjt, v Sutton, 
app to the 4th Drag Grds.—73rd. G W Ramsay, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 
Fitz Clarence, pro in 7th Ft. 

77th. Capt E Wolfe fm Ht-pay 28th Ft, to be Capt, v Algeo, pro; Lt E H 
L Crofton to be Capt, by pur, v Wolfe, who ret; Ens RS Walpole, fm 12th 
Ft, to be Lt, by pur, v Baillie, who ret; Ens F Kennedy to be Lt, by pur, 
v Crofton ; G J Burne, Gent, to be Ens, by pur v Kennedy. 

78th. T Anderson, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Maclain. 80th. Ens 
W F A Colman to be Lt, without pur; Serjt-Mjr G Bodle to be Ens v Col- 
man; Lt H A Welman to be Adit, v Lightbody, pro. 83rd. JS Molony, 
Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Portal, pro in the 3rd Ft. 87th. 2nd Lt J Do- 
herty to be Ist Lt, by pur, v Holmes, who ret; A Magan, Gent, to be 2nd Lt 
by pur, v Doherty. 1st West India Regt. R B Wigstrom, Gent, to be Asst- 
Surg, v Machardy, dec. 

Brevet.—Capt E Wolfe, of the 77th Ft, to be Majr in the Army; Capt 
V H Mairis of the 7th Ft, to be Mjrinthe Army. 

Hospitat Srarr.—Asst-Surg R J O O'Flaherty, fm 93rd Ft to be Staff- 
Surg of the 2nd Class v 4 Smith, M D, dec. 

War-Office, May 30.—2d Drag Grds—Capt H B Head, fm the 15th Ft, 
to be Paymaster, v W N Custance, who ret upon hf-pay as a Capt unatt. 1st 
Ft—Lt W K Allix to be Adjt, v Gordon, who res the Adjtcy only; Asst- 
Statf-Surg J Mee to be Asst-Surg, v Matthew, app to the Staff. 13th—Lt F 
G Christie to be Capt, by pur, v Stehelin,*who ret; Ens C W Hinxman to 
be Lt by pur, v Christie; E Lynch, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hinxman. 
15—Capt J Hay, fm hf-pay Uunatt, to be Capt, v Head, app Paymr of the 
2d Drag Grds. 23d—2nd Lt C E Hopton to be Ist Lt by pur, v Ellis, who 
ret; A F Lord Greenock to be 2d Lt, by pur, v Hopton. Mjr C Ashmore 
to be Lt-Col, without pur, vy Maxwell, dec; Capt ER King to be jrv 
Ashmore ; Lt J Pratt to be Capt, v King; Gent Cadet H J Maclean, fm the 
Ryl Mil Col, to be Ens, without pur 46th—Asst-Surg W L Langley M D, 
from the 74th Ft, to be Asst-Surg, v M’Bean, prom in the 73d Foot. 54th 
—-Gent Cadet W H Poulett, from the Ryl Mil Col, to be Ens, by par, v 
Coates, who ret. 60th—Lt H F Williams, fm the 87th Ft, to be Lt, v Bailie 
who exch. 71lst—Lt W Hope to be Capt, by pur, v Speer, who ret; Ens 
FJ C Halkett to be Lt, by pur, v Hope; C F Smith, Gent, to be Ens, by 
pur, v Halkett. 73rd—Capt E Ricard, fm the 75th Ft, to be Capt, v Freer, 
who exch; Asst-Surg J A D M’Bean, fm the 46th Ft, to be Surg, v J Fos- 
ter, M D, who ret upon hf-pay. 75th—Capt D G Freer, fm the 73d Ft, to 
be Capt, v Ricard, who exch. 79th—Ens W Forrest to be Lt, by pur Vv 
Hamilton, who ret: W M Fairrie, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Forrest. §1st 
—Asst-Surg G Taylor, fm the 93d Ft, to be Surg, v C Dealey, who retired 
upon hf-pay. 87th—LtJ Baillie, from the 6th Ft, to be Lt, v Williams, 
whoexch 92d—Lt A H Tattnall to be Adjt, v Gleig, who res the Adjtcy 
only. 93d—Asst-Staff-Surg W G Swan, MD, to be Asst-Surg, v Taylor, prom 
in the 81st Ft. 

Hospital Staf’.—Dep-Insp-Gen of Hospitals J Davy, MDfm hf-pay, to be 
Insp-Gen of Hospitals in the Windward and Leeward Islands only, v Lf 
Bone, MD, who ret upon hf-pay ; Asst-Staff-Surg T Alexander to be Stafl- 
Surg of the 2nd class, v M’Bride, dec; Asst-Surg J A Bostock, MD, fim the 
3rd Ft to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, v Alexander, prom; Asst-Surg T P 
Matthew, fm the Ist Ft, to be Asst-Surg to the Forces,v Mee, app to the Ist 
Ft, WF T Ivey, Gent to be Asst-Sur to the Forces, y Swan appointed to the 
93rd Ft. 

Office of Ordnance, May 23.—Ryl Artil—2nd Capt G W Binghan to be 
Capt v Berners, ret on full-pay ; 1st Lt G R Barker to be 2nd Capt vy Bingham 
2nd Lt R K Freeth to be 1st Lt v Barker. 

Corps of Ryl Engineers—Capt and Bvt-Majr H J Savage to be Lt-Col, v 
Kelsall ret on my 4 2nd Capt B T Stehelin to be Capt v Savage; Ist Lt 














W G Hamley to be 2nd Capt v Stehelin; 2nd Lt H W ontagu to be ist Lt 
v Hamley. 
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DEATH OF GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON. 
General Jackson, late President of the United States, expired at his resi- 
ce, the Hermitage, near Nashville, in Tennessee, on the 8th instant, at 
re oof 78. He had long been ina declining state of health, and the 
a , had been expected for some time past by his family and the country. 
: ype as the intelligence reached the seat of Government the President 
ts Polk, issued the following bulletin :— 


[orto departed this life on Sunday, the 8th 
- Jackson is no more! He departed this life on Sunday, the 
al vat fall of daysand full of honours. Mis country deplores his loss, and 
| ever cherish his memory. Whilst a nation mourns, it is proper that 
oe iness should be suspended, at least for one day, in the Executive depart- 
oa ts, as a tribute of respect to the illustrious dead. 
mr accordingly direct that the department of State, the Treasury, War, the 
Navy. the Post Office, the Office of the Attorney General, and the Executive 
catia be instantly put in mourning, and that they be closed during the 
whole day to-morrow. i James K. Povk. 
Washington City, June 16, 1845. 


‘The mournful tidings reached this city on Monday, when it was immedi- 
ately communicated by his Honour the Mayor to the various public bodies. 
The flag of the United States was every where seen to float at half-mast 
and a general gloom pervaded the mass of thecitizens. At the meeting of 
the Board of Aldermen in the evening the following proceedings took 


lace i 

{mmediately after the minutes of the previous meeting were read, the 
President rose aud said, that it became his duty to state to the Board that he 
had received the following communication from the Mayor, announcing the 
death of General Andrew Jackson, which took place on Sunday the 8th 
ae Mayor’s Orrice, June 16, 1845. 
To the Honourable the Common Councii— ; 

Gentlemen—Intelligence has reached me this afternoon, in an apparently 
authentic form, of the death of General Audrew Jackson. He expired on 
Sunday, June 8th, at six o’clock, at his residence at the Hermitage. I have 
thought it proper to communicate officially to you this event, in order that 
you may take measures to enable the people of this city, in sympathy with 
‘the whole people of the Union, to manitest their sorrow for this national 
loss. This is au extraordinary occasion. The greatest and best man in our 
couutrybas fullen, and it is becoming that the event should be signalized by 
a mourning and grateful pecple. A soldier with heroic genius, his achieve- 
ments covered his country with imperishable renown; a statesman of intui- 
tive wisdom and profound sagacity, his perfect sympathy with the popular 
masses made him their truest representative and chosen leader in the great 
political movements of the time: more than any other man he has given the 
impress of his own character to our age and the institutions of our country. 

With great respect, gentlemen, yours, &c. W.F. HAvEMEYER. 

Alderman Briggs then arose, and in a low and solemn tone of voice, spoke 
of the virtues of the great patriot, and the almost universal estimation in 
which he was held by the American people. He then offered the following 
preainble and resolutions :— F ; * sed j 

Whereas, this Common Council having just received the afflicting intelli 
gence of the death of Andrew Jackson, late President of the Unite States 
—one who in early life served ia the war of our Revolution, and in middle 
age defended the rights secured by that revolution, aud thus rendered a 
service for which the wreath he wore as a victorious chief was no compensa- 
tion; and afterwards, when called to the first station in the gift of a free 
people, devoted the energy of a great and heroic mind to serve that people 
—deeply sympathize with his immediate friends and the whole American 
people in this bereavement. Therefore , , 

Resolved, That a joint committee of five from each Board be appointed, 
in connection with the President of each Board, to confer with our fellow- 
citizens as to the best mode to be adopted to testify our respect for the dis- 
tinguished worth and position held by the deceased. ; , 

Resolved, That the Mayor be requested to unite with the Committee for 
the above purpose. 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee report such arrangements as they may de- 
termine upon to a special meeting of the Common Council, to be called for 
that purpose. 

The following gentlemen were appointed such Committee on the part of 
this Board, viz. : 

Aldermen Briggs, Benson, Messerole, Tappen, and Hart. 

Alderman Benson then arose and seconded the resolutions. He assured 
the Board that the resolutions would be responded to by the whole Ameri- 
can people. He thea spoke of the firmness and decision that had marked 
the course of General Jackson, on the battle field and in the councils of the 

nation, and said he was a man who had signalized the age in which he lived. 
Though, he said, we may have differed in regard to the policy of measures, 
yet he was deservedly the favourite of the people of the United States.— 
He referred to the universally admitted virtues of the hero, aud said, for 
these qualities he was justly entitled to every mark of respect that this 
Common Council and the veople of the United Statescan show him. He 
therefore cheerfully seconded the resolutions, and trusted they would meet 
with a universal response. 

The resolutions were then adopted, and the Board adjourned. 


[t is somewhat singular that last week it was our painful duty to announce 
the death of General Jackson, a distinguished officer of the British service, 
and in command of the British troopsin North America. He expired at 
Montreal on the 10th, two days after the demise of the late President. 

The public character of General Jackson will be better written at a future 
period, when political animosities shall have subsided, and party and perso 
nal feelings shall have passed away; but the closing scenes of the life of 
such a man are in the highest degree interesting, and we therefore subjoin 
the following portion of the narrative of Captain Tyack, who passed some 
days at the Hermitage just previous to the General’s death: 


: Hermitage, May 28th, 1845. 

My Dear Sir :—Aware of your desire to know the condition of the patri- 

ot of the Hermitage in the closing scenes of his life, | write down from day 
to day, during the short visit I make him, what occurs of interest. 

* * * - 


At nine o’clock, as is the custom, all the General's family—except the few 
who take their turn to watch by his side—took their leave of him. fach 
of the family approached him, received his blessing, bid him farewell, kiss- 
ed him as it would seem an eternal good night—for he would say my work 
is done for life.—After his family retires it is touching to witness this heroic 
man, who has faced every danger with an unyielding front, offer up his 
prayers for those whom Providence has committed to his care, that Heaven 
would protect and prosper them when he is no more; praying still more 
fervently to God for the preservation of his country, of the Union, and the 
people of the United States from all foreign influence and invasion—tender- 
ing his forgiveness to his enemies, and his gratitude to God for his support 
and success through a long life, and for the bepe of eternal salvation through 
the merits of our blessed Redeemer. 

The General exerts himself to discharge every duty, and with all his anx- 
ious care that is possible—but his debility, and the unremitting anguish he 
suffers, has almost extinguished every power except that of his intellect. 
Occasionally his distress produces spasmodic affections; yet in the midst of 
the worst paroxysms of pain, nota murmer, not even a groan escapes his lips, 
Great and just in life, outs and resigned in death. 


Saturday, May 30.—The General passed a distressed night; no sleep— 
extreme debility this morning, attended with increased swelling of the ab- 
domen, and all his limbs, and difficulty of breathing. He said, 1 ‘ hope God 
will grant me patience to submit to his holy will ; He does all things well, 
and blessed be His holy and mercifulname.’ His Bible is always near 
him ; if he isin his chair, it is onthe table by his side ; when propped up 
in bed, that sacred volume is laid by him, and he ofien reads it. He has no 
power, and is lifted in and out of his sitting posture in hischair. Nothing 
can exceed the affectionate care, vigilance, and never-ceasing efforts of his 
devoted family to administer to his relief; and yet, in the midst of the afflic- 
ion which calls for so much attention and sympathy, kindness and hospital- 
ily to strangers is not omitted, 

_June 1— This day,’ the General said, ‘ is the holy Sabbath ordained by 
God, and set apart to be devoted to his worship and praise. I always at- 
tended service at church when | could ; but now I can go no more.” He 
desired the family to go, as many as could, and charged them to continue 
the education ot the poor at the Sunday schol. This new system of instruc- 
tion, he said, which blended the duties of religion with those of humanity, 
he, considered uf Vast importance," and spoke with an, emphasis which 
showed his anxiety to impress it on the family. Mrs. Jackson and her sis- 


——— 








peng Rachel has all the lovely and amiable,qualities for which the elder 
ts. Jackson was so remarkable, 


Monday, June 2.—The General passed a bad night. No sleep. An evi- 
dent increase of water on the chest. He read muny letters as usual.— 
Some of them were from persons of whom he had no knowledge, asking 
for autographs, and making other requests. The letters were opened by 
some ofthe family. Mrs. Jackson or Mrs Adams were almost constantly 
with him. He looked over them; those of importance were opened and 
read. Among them was one from Major Donelson, Charge d’ Affaires to 
Texas, giving an account of the almost incredible proceedings of the British 
agent, Elliot, to prevent the annexation of Texas to the United States.— 
The General said, “ we have made a disgraceful sacrifice of our territory ; 
an important portion of our country was given away to England without a 
shadow of title on the ap of the claimants, as has been shown by the ad- 
missions of the English ministers on referring, iu Parliament, to the King’s 
map, on which the true boundaries were delineated, and of which they 
were apprised when urging their demands. 
_ “ Right on the side of the American people, and firmness in maintaining 
it,” he coatinued, ‘‘withtrust in God alone, will secure to them the integrity 
of the possessions of which the British government would now deprive 
them. I am satisfied that they will assert and vindicate what justice 
awards them; and that no part of our territory or country will ever be sub- 
mitted to any arbitration but of the cannon’s mouth.” 
He felt grateful to a merciful Providence, that had always sustained him 
through all his struggles, and in the defence of the coatiuued independence 
and prosperity of his beloved country, and that he could now give up his 
stewardship, and resign his breath to God who gave it with the cheering re- 
flecion that the country was now settled down upon a firm, democratic basis; 
that the rights of the labouring classes were respected and protected, [for, he 
adds, it is from them that the country derives all its prosperity and great- 
ness,) and tothem we must ever look to defend our soil when invaded. 
“ They have never refused. No, sir;and never will. Give them anhonest 
government, freedom from monopolies and privileged classes, and hard 
money—not paper-currency tor their hard labour, and all will be well.” 
At2o’clock, P. M.,his distress became suddenly very great, the wa- 
ter increasing to an alarming exient. An express was sent to Nashville, 
twelve miles, for surgical aid. An operation was performed by Dr. Else- 
man with success; much water was taken from his abdowen, which pro- 
duced great relief, although extreme prostration. 
Twesday, June 3iA—Much distress through the night. Opiates were free- 
ly administered, but sleep appeared to have passed from him. Calm, and 
erfectly resigned tothe will of his Redemeer;fand prayed to God to susiain 
im in this his hour of dissolution. 

At 10 A. M. Doctors Robinson and Walters arrived from Nashville. Doc 

tor Elseman having remained with the General through the night, a consul- 
tation was held, and all that was done was approved: and all that could be 
done wasto conform to the Generai’s temporary wants. 
Ai 4 P. M., Liefthis house for home. He expressed great solicitude in my 
behalf, but I was silent; the scene was too affecting ; and I left this aged 
soldier, statesman, and Christian patriot, with all the pious and hospitable 
inmates of the Hermitage, without the power of saying farewell. 


Yours, truly, WILLIAM TYACK. 
To Paul K. Hubbs, Esq, City of New York. 


DIED.— At Halifax, on the 2d inst., after a short illness, in the 23rd year of her age, 
Mrs. Hanuah Ward, relict of the late Mr. Edmund Ward of that place, and formerly of 
the City of New York. 
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By the Caledonia at Boston, we have received our London files to the 4th 
inst. 

Parliament was in full activity with the pnblic affairs of the country. 
The Maynooth College Bill had reached the House of Lords, and received 
its first reading. It was brought forward for its second reading on the 2nd 
of June, when it underwent an animated debate ; the debate was adjourned 
to the 3rd, and again to the 4th, and the result is therefore unknown to us. 
There is little doubt, however, of its ultimate success. The Bill was intro- 
duced by the Duke of Wellington, who made along and able speech. The 
same Bill finally passed the Houso of Commons at its third reading by a vote 


the Union; but we sincerely hope that that able paper,Kkeeping in mind its 









powerful influence, and the importance that is attached to all that emanates 
from it, will again assume its tone of moderation and good sense. At all 
events, we trust it will abate its anger, and desist from using those harsh 
expressions towards another power which appear so misplaced in a govern- 
ment journal. While a British minister resides at Washington, while ne- 
gociations are still going on, we have a right to look for something different. 
It is satisfactory to learn that American produce bears a good price, and 
that the recently imported sugar from Louisiana had an immediate sale. 
By the late order in council, United States sugars are admitted at the lowest 
rate of duty that is enjoyed by any foreign sugar whatever. 

The Queen does not go to Ireland; nor, it is said, to France, but to Ger- 
many, on a visit to the relatives of Prince Albert. A deputation from Dub- 
lin, consisting of the Mayor and some members of the Corporation, were 
presented to her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. They presented an ad- 
dress expressive of the delight her Irish subjects would feel, should her 
Majesty condescend to visit them. The Queen, bearing in mind the threat 
of the “ Nation,” and other repeal organs, that the very horses of her Ma- 


jesty’s carriage should be frightened with the cry of repeal, returned the 


following answer ;— 
“T receive with cordial satisfaction this loyal address from the Corporation 
of Dublin. 
“I have ever been most anxious to consult the feelings and to promote the 
happiness of my Irish subjects. 
“ The wish which you express in gratifying terms, that I should visit Ire- 
land, is an acceptable proof of the warm attachment of the citizens of Dub- 
lin to my person and government. 

“* Whenever I may be enabled to receive in Ireland the promised welcome, 
I shall rely with confidence on the loyalty and affection of my faithful sub- 


jects.” 


With this the Mayor and Corporation departed 

The grand Bal Costume was to take place on the 6th of this month. 

The new slave treaty with France, the conditions of which were ar- 
ranged by the Duc de Broglie and Dr. Lushington, has been completed. 
The instrument will be found, complete, among our extracts. 

The business transacted in the French Legislature since our last accounts 
has been of slight importance, and of no general interest. We are happy 
to perceive that M. Guizot is regaining his health, and that he is expected 
soon to be able to resume his official duties 

The intelligence in relation to Spanish affairs is of a highly interesting cha- 
racter. In aspeech made by Queen Isabella to the Cortes on the close of 
its session, she claims for her Government the merit of having preserved the 
relations of her country with foreign powers on a footing of perfect equality, 
of restoring the connexion with Rome, of rescuing the church from the 
spoliations of former Governments, and of bringing back the public finances 
toastate of order. It must be admitted that, aided by Narvaez and Marti- 
nez de La Rosa, Her Majesty’s short reign has been to Spain a period of com- 
parative repose, which we trust will become permanent. 

The abdication of Don Carlos in favour of his son, the prince of the Asta- 
rias, and the very moderate language used by the latter on this occasion, are 
probably the forerunners of a marriage between him and the queen, which, 
settling all disputes as to the succession, may lead to a happier state of things 
jn the Spanish peninsula, than we for a long time past have been permitted 
to witness. 

A fatal fire has taken place at Raggett’s Hotel, Dover St, Piccadilly. The 
following persons lost their lives :— 


Mrs. Round, the lady of the honourable member for Maldon, Essex ; Mr. 
Raggett, the proprietor of the hotel; his daughter, Miss Raggett, aged 27 ; 
and Mrs, Jones, a nurse in the service of the Earl of Huntingdon. At the 
time of the calamity, the hotel was being occupied by several noble and gen- 
teel families, who had arrived from the country to be presented at the Queen’s 
drawing-room the next day. Among the visitors for this purpose was the 
unfortunate Mrs. Round, The Countess of Huntingdon has lost the whole 
of her jewels, exce@ding in value 3000/., and the jewels of poor Mrs. Round 





of 317 to 184 leaving a majority for ministers of 183, thus proving that the 
opposition out of doors, and the numerous petitions against it, had had but 
little weight with Parliament. 
The Bill of Sir Robert Peel for endowing new colleges in Ireland, which 
we described in previous numbers of this journal—passed its first reading 
in the House of Commons on the 2nd inst. by the overwhelming vote of 311 
to 46. It was tiercely opposed; and Sir Robert Inglis again pronounced ita 
‘gigantic scheme of godless instruction.’ The Bill is also opposed by Mr. 
O'Connell and the Catholic clergy of Ireland, because it makes no provision 
for religious institutions. All who have presented petitions against it, be 
they Catholics or Protestants, have urged sectarian views as the main source 
of their opposition. The large vote, however, above noted, ensures the en- 
tire safety of the measure. 
Lord John Russell's nine resolutionsmentioned in our journal the week be- 
fore last, were brought forward by his lordship on the 26th of May, who 
supported them by one of his best speeches; he was opposed by Sir James 
Graham, and after an animated debate a division teok place, and the resolu- 
tions were negatived by a vote of 182 to 104. It was regarded as a mere 
party measure. 
Wonders will never cease. Mr. Hume appeared in the House of Com- 
mons on the 3rd of June as the advocate of pensions. He brought forward 
a motion couched in the following words :— 

‘That an humble address be presented te Her Majesty, that she will be 
graciously pleased to grant such a pension as she shall think proper to the 


ight Hon. Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart, K. C. B., as a reward for his eminent 
public services, and especially for having, as Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 


honourable aud advantageous; and to assure Her Majesty that this house will 
make good the same.’ 


We have givena brief sketch of the discussion among our extracts, by 


tribute to the talents of this eminent diplomatist. Sir Robert Peel explain- 
ed why a pension had not been granted before, and felt himself at liberty 
after the discussion of that evening, to recommend the subject to the con- 


motion passed nem-con. on which Mr. Hume loudly cheered. 

The Hibernia, with mails and papers from America, arrived at Liverpool 
on the 31st of May, and as we predicted, the intelligence gave universal sat- 
isfaction. We find in the London Standard of the 2nd of Jane, the pacific 
articles of the Union which appeared shortly after Mr. Ritchie assumed the 
direction of that journal, not only distinctly alluded to but quoted. The 
following are some of the passages to which we allude. 

Our news by this arrival is most satisfactory. Oregon has become a dead 
letter ; ut all events, there is no talk of it but as a matter to be settled by ne- 
gotiation and peaceful arrangements between the two countries. 

_ The Union, anewly-established daily paper at Washington, is under the 
immediate control of the President, and is the acknowledged government 
organ—its known responsibility for what it se sangpr oe ed with its offi- 
cial position. gives the greatest weighit to opinions elicited trom it. That pa- 
per has distinctly avowed that ‘he negotiation with England is to proceed— 
thatit must proceed. It says, in auswer to an article in another Washington 
paper, the National Intelligencer, on this subject :— ; 

_ ‘Wedo not understand that the Lxecutive of the United States have any 
intention of closing the door to any negotiation with Great Britain upon the 
Oregon question. and, therefore, we might suppose that all the inferences 
whichthe National Intelligencer has drawn from the supposed violent ground 
that the United States (for instance) “ will not negotiate” upon such a coarse, 
leaving us the “alternatives of submission or wor,’ and all the denuncia- 
tions which it so gratuitously pours forth upon the “ shocking absurdity,” 





ter Mrs. Adams, regularly attended to their instructions on the Sabbath. A 


part of the family went to church. The General looked out of the window, | 
and said, ‘this is apparently the last Sabbath 1 shall be with you. God’s 

will be done ; He is kind and merciful.’ The General’s look is otten fixed 
With peculiar affection on his grand daughter Rachel, named aiter his 


and the barbarous doctrine that we ought not to negociate, (which the Na- 
tional Intelligencer attributes to some of the republicans), and that thus we 
revive “ that old umpirage of private rights—the wager of battle” — are 
entirely misplaced.—Standard, June 2nd. 


The Standard, as well as other British journals, and the people of England 





wif; so beloved, and whose memory he has so tenderly cherished. The 


in China, brought the war in that country to a conclusion by a peace alike 


which it will be seen that no opposition was offered to this well-earned 


sideration of Her Majesty. The pension will of course be granted. The 


were even of greater value. 

The marriage of the beautiful Miss Mac Tavish, daughter of Her Mae 
jesty’s Consul at Baltimore, with the Hon. Mr. Howard. brother of Lord 
Morpeth, hastaken place. The particulars ot the imposing ceremony will 


been so successful in allying themselves with the noble families of England 


Leeds, and the Marquess of Stafford. 
ment. 


Napier. See extracts. 


Lonpon, June 3.—Consols for account have reached 100 1-2, being about 
3-4 above Saturday’s closing prices. Redeced, 99 1-3. Three and a quarter 
per cent., 102 1-5. 

Willmer and Smith’s European Times contains the follow ing paragraph. 
_ Iyptan Cory.—The efforts of Dr. Bartlett, of the New-York Albion, to 
induce the British Government to introduce Indian corn extensively into 
England, and to encourage the consumption of it by the English people, are 
exciting some attention on this side of the water. Cobbett, many years 
ago, vainly endeavoured to draw attention to this excellent article of food. 





MEXICAN PRIVATEERS AND LETTERS OF MARQUE. 


We copy the following article from the Union, and agree with the Cou- 
rier and Enquirer that it is fall of significance. 

“Letthe Mexicans, and those who are pleased to abuse the Mexican flag 
to pirate upon our commerce, be undeceived. We know the energy of the 
man who now presides over our goverment; and we are perfectly assured, 
that if Mexico should be persuaded by her own passions, or tempted by the 
intrigues of others, to plunge the two countries into war, our government 
will support the people, and the people will support the government in adop- 
ting the most energetic legitimate measures in upholding the honour of our 
flag, and in protecting the interests of our commerce. We have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that instructions would at once be issued to the commanders 
of our squadrons IF THEY HAVE NOT ALREADY BEEN ISSUED, fo treat as 
pirates cvery foreign vessel that is pleased to sail with foreigni\crews under 
these fictitious letters of marque. A fewcrews hung up, according to the 
laws of nations, at the yard-arm of their vessels, would soon abate the nui- 
sance, and confine the exertions of Mexico to her own limited miserable ma- 
rine ” 

We are very glad to see sentiments of this kind broached in such a quarter, 
and we trust they will be duly considered by nations at large, and that they 
will ultimately lead to a more humane system of warfare, should war un - 
happily again become the scourge of the human race. 

The question here involved is; should nations going to war with each 
other call to their assistance the subjects of other countries with whom they 
are not at war?—or, in other words—must nations fight their own [bat- 
tles with their own subjects, without the assistance of myrmidon forces ? 
This is the real question, and itis certainly one of great moment. The prac- 
tice of fighting under other flags, however, has been in vogue from the ear- 
liest ages—from the time, indeed, of Achilles at Troy, down to that of Gen- 
eral Evans and his English mercenaries at Hernani and other places in the 
North of Spain. The Spanish colonies of North and South America were 
emancipated, as it is termed, by the assistance of foreigners during the 
present century. Don Miguel, in Portugal, was overthrown by the same 
means under Commodore Napier. George the Third attempted to reduce 
his rebellious subjects in America by the employment of Hessians ; and 
Lafayette, Kosciosko and Pulaski served under the banners of Washington, 
and fought against a nation with whom their own was at peace. Neverthe- 
less we have always thought that the practice was morally and politically 
wrong, and we should be glad to see it abrogated by the common consent 





at large, will be grieved to learn by subsequent arrivals the altered tone of } 


of nations. 
But the system is a complex and extensive one, and if once assailed, the 
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be found among our extracts. This lady is of the Caton family, who have 


Three of her aunts, all natives of Baltimore, have married respectively, the 
Marquess of Wellesley, (brother of the Duke of Wellington,) the Duke of 


Lord Harris died on the 29th of May; he was colonel of the 73rd Regi- 


The mail from India brings very satisfactory intelligence from Sir Charles 
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‘orm must be carried into many ramifications. If Mexico, having no navy, 

should be prohibited from issuing letters of marque to foreigners, to cruize 
against American commerce, the United States could not, in case of a war 
with any maritime power, avail themselves of that species of annoyance 
to their enemy. If no man be allowed to fight under any flag but his own, 
the question of seamen serviug in foreign ships of war, again comes up for 
discussion. The numerous British, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch sailors 
serving in the cruizers of the United States, must be discharged, or remain 
with the sentence of death passed against them in the event of capture. So 
to with the navy of every other nation. Mexico has no navy, and therefore 
cannot, in fair conflict, take American ships; but should the crew of an 
American ship of war fall into the hands of the Mexicans, by a wreck or 
ether accident, retaliation would undoubtedly ensue on all the foreigners 
found among them. 

Should a war unhappily again ur between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States—which God in His infinite mercy forbid—any foreigners that may 
joininan expedition against Canada, for instance, would, inthe event of capture 
inevitably meet the gallows. Nor would the fact of naturalization be a geu- 
eral remedy—for if a protection in one case it must be in another. If the 
United States can by the issue of a certificate of naturalization make Amer- 
ican citizens of every foreigner who presents himself for that purpose, Mex- 
ico can do the same ; and we should, under such a regulation, speedily hear 
of all the foreign sailors at Vera Cruz deserting their ships and going on 
shore tobe naturalized. In this way the letters of marque would soon be 
manned by such white-washed Mexicans. It is true that the laws of the 
United States require a probation of five years before a foreigner can be- 
come acitizen, but the period is arbitrary; and if the United States chose to 
fix the term at five years, Mexico may if she chooses fix hers at five min- 
utes. 

We make these remarks not in disapprobation of the principle avowed by 
the Union, for abstractedly we are in favour of it; we only wish to show 
how extensive and complex the question is, and what a wide field it em- 
braces and how many difficult points it will come into conflict with. The 
moral to be drawn therefrom, shows how much better it is to remain in 
peace than go to war, and thereby leave such troublesome and perplexing 
questions in their present obscurity. May Providence in its infinite mercy 
ordain it to be so. —— 


* *We have great satisfaction in hearing that the Hon. Louis McLean 
has again received the appointment of Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Great Britain; and will immediately succeed Mr. Everett. When 
Mr. McLean filled this distinguished post on the former occasion, which he 
did under the administration of General Jackson, he won the esteem and 
respect of all parties in England; he moreover arranged a difficult ques- 
tion then pending between the two countries, the colonial trade ; and he 
again proceeds thither on an equally difficult mission. We have, neverthe- 
less, full confidence in him; and have the firmest conviction, that as far as he 
is concerned, the peace of the two nations will be secure. Should the ne- 
gotiation concerning the Oregon Territory happen to be transferred to 
London, we know of no statesman in this country, except Mr. Van Buren, 
who could so readily bring it to an honourable and satisfactory conclusion 
as the distinguished individual just appointed. 










THE QUEBEC SUFFERERS. 

We have at length the satisfaction to state, that a meeting was called on 
Thursday, to take measures for raising a subscription for the unfortunate 
sufferers by the late calamitous fire. The meeting was very respectably 
attended, and an excellent and efficient Committee was appointed. The 
following are the proceedings :— 

THE SUFFERERS AT QUEBEC, 
A preliminary meeting was held to day in the Chamber fof Commerce, 


to take inte consideration the best means of aiding the sufferers by the ter- 
rible fire at Quebec. 





The project has been some time in agitation among some of the leading 
English and American merchants, and it is understood that several are wait- 
ing the organization of a committee to receive the contributions for so be- 
nevolent a purpose. 

It cannot be forgotten that at the great fire in this city the citizens of Mon- 
treal came forward nobly and spontaneously to aid those who were involved 
in that calamity—an act of cheerful liberality which claims a response from 
this city ia behalf of Quebec. We trust the response will be both prompt 
and liberal. : 

On motion, Bache McEvers, Esq., was called to the chair, and Richard Ir- 
vin, Esq. was appointed secretary. ; 

Joseph Fowler, Esq., moved the following resolution :— 

Resolved, That this meeting deeply sympathizes with the sufferers by the 
late destructive fire at Quebec, and desires to contribute to their relief. 

The resolution was seconded by Thomas Dixon, Esq., and unanimously 
adopted. 

pa wall Barclay, Esq., the British consul, observed that the difficulty of 
obtaining a meeting large enough had hitherto been the sole hindrance to 
commencing this business, and he therefore proposed the following resolu- 
tion. 

Resolved, That a committee be forthwith appointed to solicit and ob- 
tain subscriptions, in order to avoid farther delay. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously, the following filteen gentlemen 
were appointed the committee : 

James Brown, James G. King, Wm. H. Aspinwall, Joseph Fowler, Richard 
Irvin, George Barclay, Adam Norrie, Philip Hone, Thomas Dixon, Anthony 
Barclay, Bache McEvers, Edwd. F. Saunderson, W. C. Pickersgill, Richard 
Bell, John Ward. 

On motion of Thomas Dixon, Esq., John J. Kingsford, Esq., was appoint- 
ed treasurer, who will receive subscriptions at his office‘ 58 Wall street. 

Thanks were voted to the chair and responded to by Mr. McEvers and 
the meeting adjourued. 


In this terrible calamity twelve thousand persons have been rendered 
houseless ; four thousand. persons are without food or raiment, and a track 
of the city over one mile in extent, has been laid in ashes!!! Can an ap- 
peal of this kind be made in vain? 





Mas. Mowatt.—The unprecedented success that attended this lady 
debit on Friday last, has led to a series of engagements in Philadelphia, Bos. 
ton, and Buffalo, and also with Mr. Skerret for the Canadas. Mrs. Mowatt 
left this city yesterday for Philadelphia, where she opens on Monday in 
Pauline; she follows up this character with Juliana, in the Honey Moon 
Shakspeare’s Beatrice, and Lucy Ashton, in the Bride of Lammermoor.— 
We understand that she is so thoroughly prepared in these arduous characters, 

that a similar triumph to that she has already achieved in Pauline, is almost 
certain of being awarded to her, in each of these personations. From the 
perfect self possession, and the keen perception of the beautiful, both in 
conception and execution, evinced by Mrs. Mowatt in her first effort, we 
entertain no doubts as to her perfect and entire success as an actress. It 
was no transient inspiration of genius, meteoric in its character, and dying 
with the single occasion, that brought it forth. Her capabilities have been 
years in developing ; and those who have known her long »nd intimately, 
only see in the sph adid triumph of Friday last, the realization of long form- 
ed prognostications of her future histrionic success. If there ever was a 
human being, possessing that perfect concentration of thought and devotion 
to one singie pursuit, which are almost the inseparable constituents of suc- 
cess, that person is Anna Cora Mowatt. Pope « lisped in numbers”—she, 
literally from her infancy, exhibited that passion and talent for dramatic 
personation, that has now called forth the admiration of friend and foe. It 
is her vocation! and it really appears that in adopting the stage, she is but 
fulfilling her appointed destiny. In common with many of Mrs. Mowatt's 
friends, we regretted the hazardous step she has been induced to take; we 
would have preserved a delicate minded and nervously sensitive woman 
from the trials inseparable from the histrionic profession ; she had, however, 
the morai courage to brave all the dangers of the experiment; she has suc. 






ceeded beyond the most sanguine expectations of her friends, She is now 
public property, and we can only express our satisfaction, as admirers of the 
drama, and believers in its beneficial influence on society, that it possesses 
in Mrs. Mowatt another bright and shining ornament, to the list of pure- 
minded and intellectual women who have shed a lustre and a charm around 
its fascinating powers. We look for the re-appearance of Mrs. Mowatt in 
New York with much interest—matured as her powers of execution will 
undoubtedly be by her intervening practice. 


NEW WORKS. 

No. 30 of ‘‘ Harpers’ Iluminated and Pictorial Bible,” is published, and 
is as usual embellished with choice woodcuts,illustrative of the particular 
periods of sacred history contained in this number. 

Part 9 of a “ Dictionary of Practical Medicine,” by James Copland, M. 
D., F.R.S., edited with additions, by Charles A.Lee,M.D —Harpers. 

“ Westward Ho!” anevel by James K. Paulding, being No 11 of “ Pock- 
et Editions of Select Novels.” Those who have not already read this work, 
will be amply repaid for its perusal. The scene is laid in the “ West,” at 
the time of the early settlement of that country by the hardy and adventu 
rous emigrants from the Atlantic States-—Harper & Brothers. 

“ Journal of an American Cruiser,” edited by Nathaniel W. Hawthorne, 
comprising sketches of the Canaries, Cape de Verds, Liberia, Madeira, 
Sierra Leona, and other places of interest on the west coast of Africa. This 
is an agreeable and instructive production of an officer of the U. 8. Navy, 
and forms No. 1 of Wiley & Putnam’s Library of American Books.—Wiley 
& Putnam. 

Harpers’ “ Itlustrated Shakspeare” Nos. 55-6. This extremely elegant 
edition of our Dramatic Author is by far the most beautiful ever attemp- 
ted this side of the Atlantic. Every one who has any love of such amongst 
us, ought to patronize the liberal enterprize which this splendid work ex- 
hibits on the part of the publishers. 

* Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy.” No. 5 of this truly useful publi- 


cation is issued by the Harpers; the most valuable work for families ever 
compiled. 





THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—The French Company opened at this Theatre on Mon- 
day evening to a crowded and brilliant house, with Rossini’s grand Opera 
of Guillaume Tell. We were unable to attend, but understand that the 
performances were not above a mere correct mediocrity. The indisposition 
of two of the most prominent performers in the piece, induced the manage- 
ment to present two Vaudevilles on Wednesday, which were given with all 
that precision and quict point, which are the irresistible charms of French 
acting. M’lle Calvé was announced to re-appear last evening, and will doubt- 
less attract all her old admirers. We observe that our leading French Fam- 
ilies are the patrons of this attempt to introduce a French Theatre. {It must 
be a delightful treat to them, and we doubt not but it will prove attractive 
to our fashionables also, when novelty shall be the order of the day with 
the management. 


Nrs10’s.—On Monday evening, Mr. Roberts from the London Theatres 
who brings a well established reputation as a light comedian, made his first 
appearance in the ubiquitous Don Cesar de Bazan, and made a highly favour- 
able impression on the audience, which has increased by repetition,and cou- 
sequent familiarity with the gentleman’s peculiar style. Mr. Roberts has 
adopted the quietude of the i'rench school of acting as his model, he is per- 
fectly natural and easy; indeed his most telling points are in his colloquial 
passages, for being deficient in volume of voice, he does not embody strong 
passion; with effect indeed he declaims where he should be impassioned. 
He is, however, evidently an artist, and will prove a valuable additivn to 
the company. Another novelty of the evening was the first appearance of 
the Acrobat Family, four in number, who perform the most astonishing 
feats of strength, grace and agility, that we have ever witnessed. They sur- 
pass either the Ravels or the Bedouins, in some of their evolutions, and have 
been received nightly with enthusiastic admiration 


They will form one 
of the chief attractions of the season. 


We cannot refuse to do justice to 
the liberality and spirit of the management in the perfect manner in which 
all the pieces are put upon the stage this season ; the scenery, appointments: 
&«., are really superb, and could the stock company be strengthened by 
one or two important additions, nothing would be wanting to render this 
popular resort as attractive as it has been for many years past. 

Mr. Roberts appeared on Thursday evening in the Vaudeville sketch of 
One Hour or the Carnival, and confirmed the favourable impression he had 
previously made. The broad farce of Mr. and Mrs. White followed, and 
was received with shouts of laughter andapplause. T. Placide, Nickinson, 
Anderton, Misses Taylor and Mathews, and Mrs. Watts were excellent— 
but we cannot forbear from separating Mr. Placide from this general praise 
ta express our gratification in seeing him in a part so exactly adapted to his 
powers. It is as arich piece of broad comic humour—admirably sustained 
throughout; if there was a fanlt it was in being somewhat boisterous, pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Placide’s long stay in the West—w here acting must be 
strong to suit the hearty manners of the people. We, in New York, are be- 
coming every day more pure iu our tastes in acting—and the hint will not 
be lost on an artist like Placide. 


Cuatuam THeatre.—Messrs. Deverna & DeBar are indefatigable in the 
production of a continted succession of novelties. The last week has been 





\ 


peculiarly fertile in their presentation. Massaniello, with the graceful Miss 
Vallee, the last new comedy, Time Works Wonders, cast to the whole 
strength of the company, and the gorgeous spectacle of the Bronze Horse— 
have all been produced during the week, and other novelties are announced 
for immediate representation. Such attractions, with reduced prices, fill 
the house nightly. 





NOTICE.—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two months have enabled us to forward the plate of Netson to 
a large portion of our readers, and we shall use all diligence in sending it to 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netson and Wertino- 
ton will be entitled to both without additional charge ; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application for the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 





ee _— = = = 


VHE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AN 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst, 
DOWNWARDS, UPWARDs. 
From Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto 
SOVEREIGN.,........ Cart. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,,..Capr. CoucLevcn 
Every Monday and Thursda Every Monday and Thursday Evening’ 


, 
At One o Clock, P. M. ‘A Si en 
SOVEREIGN,........ Cart. Busuceens 


CITY OF TORONTO,....... Carr. Dick, UTNERLAND 
Every Tuesday and Friday. Every Tuesday and Friday Evening, , 


At One 0’ Clock, P. M. Si 0) 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Capr. Corcieven, | CITY OF TORONTO, as Py =. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, | Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening,” 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o'( "lock. 
The above Steamers will call regularly at Cobourg and Port Hope (we: + permitting 
‘and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, yn their downward = ty — > * Harbue)’ 
Darlington and Bond Head. ~ Finewieanaie 
Parcels and Luggage at the risk of the owners, unless hooked and paid {; 
N. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rang for s 
The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by i 
dental fire or collision with other vesseis, in addition to the ordinary xemption fro. wile. 
bility. Money parcelsat the risk of the owners thereof. ym lia- 
Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April, 1945, 


D KINGs. 








or as freight. 
tariing. 


je21 6m. 


WANTED by a respectable person who is not liable to sea-sickness, a situation to t 
vel with a lady to Europe; the bestof reference in the city, can be had from le lies 

whom she has travelled with. Appiy at the Office of the British Protective Emigr ant So- 

ciety, 14 Pine si. * je2l it 


CARD TO THE LADIES.—MISS ANDERSON wonuk 
friends and the pabliec generally, that she has now opened 
Bowery, an assortment of Parisian Millinery of the latest fash 


1 respectfully inform her 
, at her establishment, 264 
10nS, Consisting of Bonnets 





Ribbons Flowers,&c. To which she solicits your patronage. al 12 tf 





— June 2| 


ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out 
Country Seats in the styles nsually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and — 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act 4 
ent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences; and the purchase or sale rj 
erties suitably located for the above J iwy ot 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BAR LAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Rockland Lake, 
al 26 fF 





a 





State of New York. 


HE BQHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and G 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale several of the above celebrate: 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now in use at the Pa 
ris and London Royal Academies. To be seen at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 395 
Broadway, near Walker street. myl0 bt. 
M. H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner tor Connecticut, Geor 
ia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Massa. 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man. 
hattan Rank. 
Recovery OF PROPERTY, IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
WALES. 

MR. RAWLINGS, having entered into arrangements with Mr. DEACON, of London 
who is the recognized agent for every wah yd in Europe, ventures to offer his servi. 
ces in search of Dormant Property, through the medium of a registry established -up. 
wards of ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 

Mr. R. does not profess to be successful in every case ; yet from his long experience— 
his personal knowledge of the United wy eye and from the fact that he has an Agent 
in nearly every City and Borough in the Old Country, emboldens him to assert that he 
has facilities for obtaining infoimation in reference to Dormant Property which no other 
office can lay claim to. 

Copies of WILLS procured, &c., &e. f 

Mr. R. has been angaged for some tine in ge and perfecting a complete index 
to Heirs, &c. (comprising upwards of 1000 names), who have been advertised for in this 
country. The charge for searching the same will be One Dollar, and if fourti Five Dol. 
lars extra. Parties at a distance must forward the Christian as well as Surname, and i¢ 
possible, the exact locality where the parties lived at the time the property was bequeath. 
ed. All Letters must be Post Paid. 


Office, No. 1 New street, N- Y. ; residence 268 Jay street, Brooklyn. my24. 


EPucation:-REy. R. T. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

This establishment which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar. 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. No expense has been spar. 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It has been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr 
Huddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an instity. 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as (he experience of many years has suggested,— 
The situation is persape the most eligible which could have been selected for the pur. 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc. 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benetits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-ground. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr, Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. N. B. The number of Day Scholars and Day Boarders being limited, vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. There are at present some vacancies in the Day School 
= several inthe Boarding School ; both departments being entirely distinct from each 
other. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)— Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. my 10, 

ROY HOUSE, TROY, N. Y,, COLEMAN & ROGERS, PROPRIETORS.—This 
House, so long and favourably known to the travelling public, is now open. 

Anew story has been added and extensive alterations made ; among which are, the ex- 
tension:of the Dining Room toa length of 90 feet, and, by folding doors connecting, can 
be extended to 150 teet; 30 new Parlors, with bed rooms attached ; pleasent and airy 
rooms to the number of 60 have been added—aflording accommodations tor 300 persons.— 
The house has been papered and painted throughout. 

The Cars for Boston, Buffalo aud Saratoga start from the front of this house. 
but a few steps from the Steamboat Landing. 

The proprietors trust, by their personal attention to their business and guests, to re- 
ceive continued and increased patronage. 

CHAS. 8. COLEMAN, 
late of the Astor House: 
_j7 1m 
EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—New Plan.—The Proprietors 
of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for 
their sailing from each port on the Ist, Gth, llth, 16th, 21st, 26th ef each month ; the ships to 
succeed each other in the tollowing order, viz. :— 





nr ee) 
uitar, would 

















Tt is also 


CHAS. M. ROGERS, 
late of the Steamer Empire. 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

ott ork. Liverpool. 
Virginian, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Montezuma, P. B. Lowber, “ 16, ‘“ 16, ‘ 16) Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottirgeur, Bursley, ot, “* “« 21} “ 6, « : ts 6 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ 6, * 3, “ 26 “ OL, “ 4 “ of 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill| ‘“ 16, “ 16, “« 46 
Samuel Hicks, Bunker, VW, @ if) “1 “26, “ 96. “ 6 
New York Cropper, “« 16, “* 16, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, sm *& Bis “ 2 “ _ « 6, -, ¥oae 
Siddons, Cobb, “Rm, * &, ¢* Bi 7 2 | 
Columbus, Cole, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Ashburton, Huttleson, “« 66, * Ta. oe . a: 6% 
S. Whitney, Thompson, = , © 6 ai | o @, “ 26, “ 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, oy ¢ “ 16! Nov. 1, March 1, Jnly 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, “ 21, “ QJ 1 ie ee ae 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “26, * 2, “ 26 o- a “ ou 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 | “ 16, “ 416, “ 16 
United States, Britton, “23, 90 “ JL} “ 26, “ 9 “ 96 
England, Bartlett, “16, * 16, “ 36! Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Rochester, Britton, “, © Zi, a 1) “ 6, “ 6 © 6 
Garrick, Skiddy, “26, “ 2, « 96 pm *« 3 ne 
Oxford, Rathbone, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ 16, a ae ae 

These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded ¥y men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accomnoeations are all that can be desired in 


: : ; ; . point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adherred to. 


rice of passage to Liverpool,..........-esee00s 100, 

, ; bs te rom * to New Peebivciaes 23. 
gents for tiie ships Oxiord, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire, England. Cam. 
5 bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or tH. MARSHA\ * Y.. 


f BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Live 
Agents for ships 8S. Whitney, Virginian, United States, and Samuel Hicks. sais 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. : 
ic abls T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, dasiatetts 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottingeur, and Rochester, 
Wo Y)DHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
i a ace ____FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO.. Liverpool. 
RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS OF jo 
| a lag AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH—Under contract with the fore aeke 
dmiralty. 















Hibernia........ Shon eandhveseeaseses Commander A. Ryri 

L , eevesee eococece erccdrcccced " vrie 
CAMbria veseseseeseeecesees Sed 660 0deiediacecen ste eee C. HL E. Judkins. fea. 
rene ee ee E.G » &Sq. 
es Pee » &. Lott, Esq. 


‘anke Be poeta ce onpllpbitt ne j ” 
Will sail from LIVERPOOT and BOSTON, via HALIFAX, Paty + ida ~ 
F_om Liverpool. ° ‘ 





Hibernia March foe 
PINORI ss se svieces icvocssvenesseppodthesh sabe dein codseosdecivenes Mare 
Cambria.... eoeee P9064 b600edeses March 4th coccceed : aon om 
Caledomia.....scccesececeess jeME MENREDS Seed ded¥es vecceasacccne May Ist. 
BEIDETIIAS . 6 +0000rccesee0e. eS | eRe Rea aes seeeeeO. 16th. 
PIARROE poKEY trees . Sm 4 SEAS Ae cages, June ion, 
ASSAGE MONEY.-—From Boston to Liverpool $120.— i 20. 
aes chips cont oncleni tee pool $126 oston to Halifax $20, 


o Births secure ti id f . 
except specie, received on days of sailing.-A 3. — secure till paid for.—No F reight, 
_— wey K AND Lo ____D, BRIGHAM, Jr., 3 Wall-street. New York 
godt 5 AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Jst, I0th, and 20th of 
This line of packets will hereafter be com 





r08ed O ing ships ; . 
ceed each other in the order in which they ave Somed, eating pene nips whieh, hos ill sues 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17 h, ie BS 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— » dith, and 27th of 
Ships. Masters, Days of Soling from New] Days of Sailing from 
7 ork. Londc 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May Se , incon, 

Northumberland, R. Griswold, Te 10, oa / " Feb. He June 17, Oct. 17 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, 20, © 20lMar. 2’ July a 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick) Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. if «* 77 uly 7, Nov. 7 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “10, 10, 10] «oF ue 17, 19 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20, « 926 April 7” Aug ae 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1} « 377— ug. 7, Dec. 7 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “1, 10, 10) 97k amy; #. 29 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« 20, 20, « 20! May 7’ ge a - 
Prince Albert, 8. Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1 ay 17 Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, 10, « yo] « pe a oe ae 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, “20, “20, “ 201June 7) Oct * neat 

ae ° ’ eb. 
These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by ab 





I ) I le and experienced 

ory me ve ba - Bass navi- 

| il t care will be taken hat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for ea 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels 

letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills 

for. Apyly to 


‘ach adult, without wi 
a 4 responsible for pone 
Oo wading * sion 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South-streer sore 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-st 
ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line].--The ships of this ill benaamne 
leave New York on the Ist, aa Havre on the 16th of each Bed vt. Te “ hereafter 
my F rom New York, : From Havre . 
st Jan. May and Sept. Itica, F. Hewitt, mast ab. 2 
ist Feb. June and Oct. H , i: Tech Manny mne; and Oct, 


St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, d . 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, waster, chs july, and Now 


i$th Apri 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master,’ 16th May ang and Dec 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that ma oo Jan 
for comfort. ‘The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied withene 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goous intended for these vessels efit 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually j els will 
onthem. For treightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN A +4 incurred 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York.” sit 
BONNAFPFE & Co., AgentsHavre 


ai TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL » Gres / 
S Ship Co.'s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 some "450 ‘ae a 
B. KR. Mathews, Esqr., Commander ; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 tenne 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to Sailas inlewa horee 
GREAT WESTERN. rr 
From Liverpool. 











From New York. 

















Saturday .......ssse0. -May 17, 1845| Thursday... 
Saturday July 5, do bcos Paes aehete: a Weg 
Saturday. oohng. 3B, do | Theredag..occccccses.... 8 uly 31, do 
Saturday ......sesececeeeecees Oe. Mh, Op 4 THM ikiticricas... c. Now. . = 
Tees , GREAT BRITAIN, : 
rom Liverpool. Fr lew V wre 209 
Bat EAG 0000 csccecccevesecsced July 26, 1845 | Saturday..,.... man oe Sock. 3 ey 
Saturday........seceves Sept. 39, do | Geterday...............°°°°°°" Aug. 30, 1346 
Saturday........ seeces : ov. 22, do | Saturday Oct. 25, do 
Fare per “ GREAT WESTERN” $190, and $5 Ste rc. 20, do 
é ¢ 


ISTE 

Fares per “ GREAT BRITAIN,” will be announced 

For freight or passage, apply to ’ RICHARD Thy pa rtisement. 

New York, 30th May, 1245. . N. 98 Front street. 

; WMG koh nN 31 

OHN NIMMO, Agent tor tne New York ALnion meen ne 
=) ~ Pe “ . 4 3 » the OL P . 
BEXS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL No. 8 Wellington Buildines oe Pn eanaee ow 
ae abt TE $: gs, § Street, Toronto, C. 

MD BOON. scueceesed. cascececcsensscnc . 
The Old Covntryman........ 00 eee £1 10 0 per annum. 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal......... 4 < ° do 

fe As the new volumes of these commence tie beginning of the y til > “o 
ending to become subscribers to either of them, are requested to { the! sol sages 

Nimmo as soon as possible. © send their orders to Mr 











Subscriptions also receivedby Messis Smith & acdonell, Kiny-street, Toron!o 
4 ’ O- 
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